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FUTURE TRENDS IN THE 
EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN' 


C. M. Stewart 


ground to the subject, to showing how the numbers of married 

women in employment have been changing and how it seems 
likely they will change in future, with particular reference to the present 
trend for fewer women to remain unmarried and for those who marry 
to do so at younger ages than in the past. The first thing to do, then, is 
to establish what this trend is. 

Of women born more than half a century ago in Great Britain, fully 
15 per cent have never married but have remained spinsters. Of those 
women at present in their early 40’s, go per cent have already married, 
so that the proportion of this group who never marry can reasonably be 
expected to fall below 10 per cent in future. Of women at present in 
their early 30’s about 89 per cent have already married and the pro- 
portion of this group who never marry will almost certainly fall well 
below 10 per cent in future. For younger women, if we assume that the 
marriage rates for single women of different ages derived from the ex- 
perience of the year 1957 remain constant, the proportion never marry- 
ing will fall to about 5 per cent. This particular trend can therefore be 
described as a fall from 15 per cent to about 5 per cent in the proportion 
of women who never marry. 

As regards earlier marriage, one way to observe this trend is to look 
at the changes in the proportion married among women aged 15-19, 
20-24 and 25-29. Table B shows these proportions for 1951, 1958 and 
1973. The figures for 1951 were derived from the census tabulations by 
age and marital condition, and those for 1958 from estimates made by 
the Registrars General. The figures for 1973 are taken from estimates 
prepared in the Government Actuary’s Department which can be des- 
cribed, broadly, as being based on marriage rates only a little higher 
than the 1957 experience, i.e. taking some account of the current up- 
ward trend in marriage rates. The increase in the proportions marrying 
at these young ages is apparent, but the relatively small figure for age- 
group 15-19 in 1973, only 7 per cent, hides the rapid increase in the 
proportion married from nil at age 15 to more than 25 per cent at age 
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20. Put another way, it is estimated that in future more than one- 
quarter of women will be married by their twentieth birthday, and 
three-quarters by their twenty-fifth; in 1951 the corresponding propor- 
tions were one-sixth and two-thirds. 

In order to examine future trends we shall require to know the num- 
bers of women in the population as well as the proportions married. This 
presents no problem as the estimated proportions for 1973 shown in 
Table B were made in conjunction with the official projections of the 
numbers in the population. These projections were made in five-year 
age-groups starting from mid-1958 and progressing in five-year stages 
so that the choice of 1973 to represent the future position is convenient, 
this being the third stage in the projection. It is considered that 1973 is 
sufficiently far ahead to look at a time when the marriage pattern is 
changing and because to look further ahead would bring into the popu- 
lation over age 15 the survivors of children not yet born with, as a 
consequence, higher margins of error in the estimates. 

With information from the sources described we are able to examine 
changes in the numbers and proportions of women who are married in 
the years 1951, 1958 and 1973, but for changes in the numbers and 
proportions of married women of different ages who are at work we 
must look to data obtained from the annual exchange of national insur- 
ance contribution cards. However, this does not give completely reliable 
data of the numbers of employed and self-employed married women. 
In many cases cards are exchanged for married women who have given 
up work and these must be excluded. On the other hand, married 
women who are self-employed and who have chosen not to contribute 
to the national insurance scheme slip through this net altogether. Noth- 
ing can be done about the latter, but steps are taken to try to exclude 
the correct proportions of cards for married women who have given up 
work and figures thus derived from the experience of the national insur- 
ance scheme have been used toillustrate the trend between 1951 and 1958. 

In order to indicate broadly and without undue refinement how the 
numbers and proportions in employment have been changing, and how 
they might change in future, Table A has been drawn up. The table 
relates only to women between the ages of 15 and 60; it ignores differing 
age distributions within this range and takes no account of women over 
age 60 who go out to work. 

Before going on to describe the table, some explanation may be neces- 
sary of why item (4)(5) is so low as 77, i.e. the percentage at work in 
1951 for women other than married women. The explanation is that the 
23 per cent not at work consists mainly of teenagers still at school, 
widows of whom only half go out to work, single women with duties in 
the home or who are prevented from working by some disability and 
those in prison. For convenience, all this has been combined in the one 
percentage. 
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TABLE A 
Great Britain: Women aged 15 to 59 


1951 
(1) Total numbers (millions) 15°6 
(2) Numbers married (millions) 10°4 
(3) Percentages married 67 





(4) Percentages at work, 1951: 
(a) married women 
(6) other women 
(5) Numbers at work (millions) on basis of percentages 
in (4): 
(a) married women 
(6) other women 


(6) Percentages at work 100 x (5) + (1) 





(7) Percentages at work, 1958: 
(a) married women 
(6) other women 
(8) Numbers at work (millions) on basis of percentages 
in (7): 
(a) married women . 3°7 
(6) other women . 3°3 


70 


(9) Percentages at work 100 x (8) ~ (1) 45 





Note: Percentages at work used above have been derived from national insurance 
data. 


Item (1) shows that the total number of women of working ages varies 
little from 15} millions over the period. 

Items (2) and (3), on the other hand, show that between 1951 and 
1973 the proportion married increases from two-thirds to almost three- 
quarters; in numbers, from 10-4 millions to 11-3 millions. 

Item (4) shows that in 1951 only 27 per cent of married women were 
at work whereas a much higher proportion, 77 per cent, of other women 
were at work. 

Items (5) and (6) show the result of assuming that these percentages 
remain unaltered in 1958 and 1973. The numbers of married women at 
work go up a little but not nearly so much as the fall in the numbers of 
other women. For married and other women combined the numbers at 
work fall from 6-8 millions in 1951 to 6-5 millions in 1958 and 6-2 
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millions in 1973. As a percentage, the fall is from 44 to 42, and then 
to 40. 

Item (7) shows that the 1951 percentages at work in item (4) have 
not been unaltered; by 1958 both percentages have gone up. In the 
process of rounding to one decimal place of millions no increase appears 
in the numbers of other women at work, but the increase in the married 
women’s percentage from 27 to 33 produces an additional 0-7 million 
married women at work in 1958 above what might have been expected 
on the 1951 basis. 

Items (8) and (g) show the actual numbers and overall percentage 
at work in 1958 and revised figures for 1973 on the 1958 basis. 


TABLE B 


Percentages of women married 


Year Age-group: 
15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 49-44 45-49 59-54 55-59 | 15-59 


195! 4 oe aS ae 7 SoS TS 
1958 6 56 81 87 86 85 81 76 68 70 
1973 7 60 87 «go 9g! go 88 8 77 74 
(estimated) 


This is a very crude approach to estimating the number of women in 
employment in future. The use of a single percentage employed for all 
married women under age 60 at a time when the average age at mar- 
riage is going down steadily can rightly be criticized. It is easy to see, 
too, that a change in the numbers or proportions of girls staying on at 
school after age 15, or a change in the proportion of widows, would lead 
to a change in the percentage of other women at work. However, the 
purpose of today’s deliberations is to examine the position of married 
women in employment and my task is to examine the influence of 
demographic factors in particular. Most of my remarks will therefore 
be related to married women, but before leaving this section it is worth 
observing that the principal factor affecting the employment of married 
women or of any other section of the population is the number of jobs 
available. As we saw in Table A, between 1951 and 1958 the number 
of jobs available to women increased, with the expansion of industry, 
from 6-8 to 7-2 millions. If the 1958 percentages of married and other 
women at work are unaltered, then in 1973 industry may be short of 
about 200,000 women workers; if the expansion of industry continues, 
the shortfall will be even greater. There is very little scope for an in- 
crease in the percentage of other women at work; indeed the percentage 
is likely to fall if girls stay on longer at school than at present, e.g. if the 
recommendations in the Crowther Report are implemented and } mil- 
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lion girls stay on for an extra year or more. Depending upon a number 
of factors, therefore, in 1973 the opportunities of employment for mar- 
ried women are likely to be significantly greater than in 1958 when 
33 per cent were at work. It seems possible that the percentage might 
increase to 37 per cent or more. 

This gives a rough idea of the future background to the employment 
of married women in this country. If the female labour force is to be 
maintained at its present size or to expand then it appears that a larger 
proportion of married women will have to go out to work than in the 
past. Of course, this ignores the possibility that the number of jobs open 
to women may decline in future for some reason, e.g. from the extension 


TABLE C 


Percentages of married women at work 


Year Age-group: 
15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 49-44 45-49 50-34 55-59 | 15-59 





(i) National insurance data & 
1951 45 40 27 25 27 29 28 25 20 | 27 
1958 55 44 31 30 32 35 35 32 26 | 33 

(ii) 1951 Census data 
1951 40 38 27 06294 2 28 27 293 16 | 26 

(iii) Based on 1951 census percentages by age at marriage as shown on the graph, and estimates 
of future marriage distributions 
1958 27 25 26 27 
1973 (a) “6 8s 7 & 
Ultimate (0) 24 25 28 28 
Notes: (a) Based on the estimated future proportions married shown in Table B 
above, further divided by age at marriage using an approximate method. 
(6) A hypothetical calculation assuming proportions marrying at the young 
ages increase to the high level current in U.S.A. 


of automation, or from jobs hitherto done by women being taken by 
men. Such matters must not be lost sight of, but discussion of future 
trends in this field, whether they can be foreseen or not, is quite outside 
the scope of my remarks. 

In the approximate calculations in Table A a single percentage at 
work has been used for all married women up to age 60 in combination. 
The next stage in the analysis is to examine how the percentages vary 
according to age and this can be seen in Table C. Taking the percent- 
ages obtained in 1951 from national insurance data, i.e. the top line of 
figures, looking from left to right we see how the percentage falls to a 
minimum soon after age 30, rises again until the early 40’s and then 
declines steadily to age 60. The final figure, for all ages to 60 combined, 
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is 27 per cent as used in Table A. The next line of figures, relating to 
1958, has exactly the same shape, i.e. the fall, rise and fall again, but at 
a higher level throughout and with an overall percentage of 33, also 
referred to in Table A. 

It is not too difficult to provide an explanation for the cyclical trend 
of the percentages with increasing age. At the young ages married 
women contain a high proportion of newly-weds, many of whom will still | 
be in employment. When the early 30’s are reached, the bulk of married 
women will be several years married and have young children to look 
after; newly-weds will be a small proportion of the whole. As age ad- 
vances, the children will be growing older too and more married women 
will be free to return to work outside the home. Beyond age 45 the per- 
centage at work declines steadily. It may be that once the children leave 
school there is not the same need to go out to work to supplement the 
family income and married women prefer to stay at home, perhaps feel- 
ing less capable of going out to work as they become older. We must 
always have in mind, however, that in looking at the statistics for women 
of different ages during a particular year we are dealing with different 
generations whose attitudes to going out to work may be different. We 
must have some reservations about assuming that married women at 
present in their late 40’s, for example, will in ten years’ time have the 
same low proportion at work as married women now in their late 50’s, 
although one suspects that this is, in fact, what will happen. 

It is important to note that the 1958 percentage in employment is 
higher than that in 1951 in every age-group, which makes it unlikely 
that the increase can be attributed to a single demographic factor. 
There may be a number of different factors each affecting a different 
range of ages, but it is much more likely to be due to a single non- 
demographic factor affecting women of all ages. Such a factor has been 
the increase in the number of jobs available with a decline in the num- 
bers of single women to fill these jobs and, it seems certain, a change in 
the attitude of married women to working outside the home—but such 
matters are properly in the province of other speakers who have studied 
that aspect of the subject, whereas the most I could do would be to make 
guesses. 

So far, I have been using percentages in employment obtained from 
national insurance data and the only subdivision possible was according 
to the ages of the married women. The hypothesis that the proportion 
of married women of a particular age who are in employment will vary 
according to duration since marriage has not so far been tested, and to 
find data which enable us to examine this we must go back to the 1951 
census fertility tabulations for England and Wales. The data given are 
of occupied women married once only and under the age of 50 at the 
census date, classified according to marriage age and duration since 
marriage, with separate figures for childless married women. The ages 
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at marriage are combined in five-year groups but the durations of mar- 
riage are given singly up to nine years. These numbers occupied have 
been related to the total numbers of married women in the age at mar- 
riage and duration of marriage groups to obtain percentages occupied. 
These percentages have been plotted and curves drawn through them 
in the figures on page 7. 

There are three sets of curves shown. Those at the top of the page 
relate to all married women irrespective of whether they remained 
childless. Those in the middle relate to married women who had re- 
mained childless throughout their married life, and the bottom curves 
refer to the remainder, i.e. mothers. The top curve is, in effect, a com- 
bination in different proportions of the one in the middle and the one 
at the bottom; in the very early years of marriage the childless form the 
majority, but within a few years mothers form by far the bigger pro- 
portion, so that the top curve starts near the level of the middle one but 
rapidly assumes the shape of the one at the bottom. 

Referring to the top graph, we see that for women who married at 
age 19 the proportion occupied falls rapidly from 45 per cent in the first 
year of marriage to about 20 per cent by age 26 or so. After that age 
there comes a steady rise to about 30 per cent, but beyond age 40 the 
percentage begins to fall again and at age 50, the limit of the data, the 
curve is clearly pointed downwards. The other three curves shown all 
have a similar shape, but the recovery in the percentage at work after 
the first five years of marriage or so is not to such a high level. By age 50, 
however, the curves have all come fairly close together. No curves have 
been drawn for higher marriage ages in order not to complicate the 
graph, but that for marriage age 37} falls only to 25 per cent, then rises 
to nearly 30 per cent before turning down again. That for marriage age 
424 falls only to about 30 per cent, flattening out with no marked down- 
ward trend as far as age 50. The fact that for these late marriages the 
percentage occupied stays well above 20 per cent can be attributed to 
the very high proportion childless in these cases. For example, of women 
who marry below age 25 something between 5 and 10 per cent remain 
childless, but more than half of women marrying in their late 30’s 
and about four-fifths of women who marry in their early 40’s remain 
childless. 

[Although the curves are labelled 19, 22}, 274 and 324 for conveni- 
ence, in fact they relate to age-groups under 20, 20-24, 25-29 and 30-34 
respectively. | 

The bottom curves are interesting but not very useful for purposes of 
estimating because they relate to a changing proportion of the whole 
group of women who married at the particular age. 

The middle curves seem to me to be interesting from a sociological 
point of view, since they might be taken to represent the attitude of 
married women to working outside the home where there is no question 
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of meeting the needs of dependent children. No explanation is offered 
of the rather tortuous curve for marriage age 19, but the other curves 
almost coincide and run almost as straight lines in a downward direction 
from 60 per cent at age 30 to 30 per cent at age 50. It appears that, but 
for the distorting effect of having to give up work to look after the 
children of the marriage, for married women with the support of a 
husband the desire to work outside the home declines steadily with 
advancing age and is practically independent of the duration of mar- 
riage after the first few years. 

However, earlier when discussing the national insurance percentages 
in employment I struck a cautionary note in pointing out that we were 
dealing with women of different generations as they passed through a 
particular calendar year. We must exercise the same caution in con- 
nection with the curves shown on the graph, which join up the percent- 
ages calculated in 1951 for married women of different ages. It must be 
a matter of conjecture whether we are justified in adopting these curves 
to represent the experience over a period of years of a cohort of women 
married in any one year—but some such assumption must be made if 
numerical estimates are to be made of the effect of a change in the age 
at marriage. In the present case, we are rather encouraged to make this 
assumption because the curves drawn for the different marriage ages 
have the shape and the relationship to each other which we might 
expect from the changing family responsibilities at different durations 
of marriage. 

In order to estimate the effect of earlier marriage on the employment 
of married women it is best to use the top curves, which relate to all 
married women. If we look at the two curves for marriage ages 19 and 
224 we see that they cross about age 27 and the area between the two 
curves to the right of this intersection represents the gain to the working 
force through the earlier return to work of women who marry at the 
earlier age. To the left of the intersection, however, the area between 
the two curves, starting from nearly 100 per cent at the top, represents 
the loss to the working force through earlier marriage and this loss is 
several times greater than the gain at later ages, about four times as 
great. One obtains a similar result from comparing the curves for mar- 
riage ages 22} and 27}, but for 27} and 32} the two curves almost 
coincide after age 38, so there is no subsequent gain even as a partial 
offset to the initial loss to the working force. The curves for older mar- 
riage ages have not been drawn, but they too would show no deferred 
gain to the working force arising from earlier marriage. These curves 
would stay closer to the childless married women’s curve, so that there 
would be a perpetual loss from earlier marriage. 

This approach describes the effect on the percentages at work over 
the working lifetime of a particular group of women. For practical pur- 
poses what we want to do is to take vertical cross-sections of the graph 
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at successive ages passed through and find the average percentage in 
employment for all marriage ages combined. For purposes of illustration 
let us choose age 35. From the graph we see that for marriage ages 19, 
22}, 27} and 324, respectively, the percentages in employment are 
approximately 30, 25, 20 and then up to 30 again. In so far as the trend 
towards earlier marriage occurs at ages under 30, therefore, the effect 
will be to increase the percentage of married women at work at age 35, 
but, as some offset to this, the percentage will be reduced by the fall in 
marriages at ages shortly before age 35. 

In order to estimate how the percentages of married women of differ- 
ent ages in employment might change in future as a result of the trend 
to earlier marriage it was therefore necessary to go beyond the propor- 
tions married as shown in Table B; a further subdivision of these pro- 
portions according to the age at marriage was required. This was done 
by an approximate method and the resulting figures used in combina- 
tion with percentages occupied from the graph in order to obtain cor- 
rectly weighted percentages in employment in future for all marriage 
ages combined. The results are shown in Table C, sections (ii) and (iii), 
for attained ages between 25 and 45. Footnote (6) points out that the 
figures shown as ‘Ultimate’ are based on a further decline in the age at 
marriage below anything for which there is so far evidence in this coun- 
try. At a glance, the changes are very small, even in the possible ultimate 
position which adopts the extreme assumption of the U.S.A. early mar- 
riage pattern. At 25 to 29 there is a fall in the percentage in employment 
due to the fall in the numbers marrying in their late 20’s. At ages 
over 30 there is some increase, but this is kept small by the much 
reduced proportion of women newly married at what nowadays are 
coming to be regarded as relatively advanced ages. 

Before leaving Table C it should be pointed out that section (i) relates 
to national insurance data for Great Britain, whereas (ii) and (iii) relate 
to England and Wales and use a slightly different criterion of ‘occupied’. 
However, the 1951 percentages from the two sources, shown in sections 
(i) and (ii), are sufficiently close, apart from the highest and lowest ages, 
for the trends established in (iii) to be taken as representative of the 
whole of Great Britain. But these trends have been calculated on the 
basis of the employment levels current in 1951. Since that time, as we 
have seen, there has been a significant increase in the percentages of 
married women at work and one would like to see a similar analysis 
and series of graphs on an up-to-date basis before making predictions 
with any confidence. 


CONCLUSION 


It is quite clear that fewer women are remaining unmarried and that 
those who marry are doing so at an earlier age than before. As regards 
women, of working age, this is resulting in a fall in the numbers of single 
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women the large majority of whom go out to work, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the numbers married of whom currently about one-third 
go out to work. Since the total number of women of working age is not 
changing, this must lead either to a fall in the total numberof women at 
work, or else to an increase in the proportion of married women at work 
above the present one-third. Another factor having the same effect 
would be an increase in the school-leaving age as is intended. 

Data available from the 1951 census confirm that earlier marriage is 
followed by an earlier return to work for a proportion of married women, 
but this goes only a little way towards making up the initial loss to the 
working force in the early years of marriage. In terms of the proportion 
employed in future among married women over age 35, the 1951 census 
statistics give us no reason to expect a marked increase purely as a con- 
sequence of the recent trend to earlier marriage. If the general increase 
at all ages which has taken place between 1951 and 1958 can be taken 
as a guide, a much more potent force is likely to be the number of jobs 
available and the prevailing attitude among married women towards 
working outside the home. 


NOTE 


1 A paper read to a one-day conference of the British Sociological Association on 
‘Married Women and Employment’ at Bedford College, London, on 26th March, 


1960. 


Government Actuary’s Department, 
S.W.1. 


CORRIGENDUM 


The Editors regret that in the December 1960 issue of the British 
Journal of Sociology the address of Lady Wootton was given in error 
as Bedford College, and that in the article some paraphrase passages 
from the New York Times were presented as verbatim quotations. 
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first of all because of earlier marriage and, secondly, because of 

smaller families. Earlier marriages mean that if industry wants to 
expand or even to maintain its present female labour force, more of the 
women it employs will be married; smaller families and longer life mean 
that more women now think of returning to work in their late thirties 
and forties. As long as the labour shortage we have grown used to in the 
past twenty years continues, we can expect both that married women 
will want to work and that they will be encouraged to work. 

Assuming that these trends continue, managers will find that more of 
their women workers will be married, and probably that their average 
age will be higher. But the statistics can tell us nothing of the impact of 
all this on the married woman and her family, or on her employer. 
These areas remain largely unexplored, but they raise questions which 
need a firm answer. Is the wife’s employment a disadvantage for family 
life? Does the married woman worker, full-time or part-time, constitute 
an industrial risk? What are the real costs, in other words, to family and 
factory? And what are the implications, if any, for social policy? 

There is no agreed answer to these questions, for controversy still 
centres on the question of the effect of married women’s employment on 
the values and general character of industrial societies. Indeed, the 
employment of the wife and mother has been a convenient scapegoat 
in the discussion of social problems for years. Samuel Smiles, reflect- 
ing on the True Sphere of Women and their influence on the Moral 
Character of Nations, warned his readers that ‘wherever woman has 
been withdrawn from her home and family to enter upon other work, 
the result has been socially disastrous’.? In our time, the employment of 
the mother continues to be cited as a vital factor in those problems which 
are believed to hinge on the quality of family life—in particular, broken 
homes, juvenile delinquency and a reduced ‘sense of responsibility’ in 
social life. 


Ie BRITAIN today, more married women are going out to work, 
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But managers as well as magistrates have fears concerning the in- 
creased employment of married women. The commonest objection to 
their employment inside industry is that their home ties undermine the 
loyalty and efficiency which employers have a right to expect; this was 
certainly the reason why many firms in the past avoided recruiting 
them. As long as single women were in plentiful supply it was possible 
to pursue such a policy; but under the impact of labour shortage many 
manufacturers—particularly in those industries traditionally employing 
large numbers of single women—have been forced to review these 
attitudes. But the stereotypes have proved hard to dislodge; there is still 
a good deal of prejudice against the married woman worker in general, 
and the part-time worker in particular. 

The Social Science Dept. of the London School of Economics and the 
Sociology Dept. of Leicester University have together been collecting 
data designed among other things to test these stereotypes in different 
industrial situations. These studies were financed by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research: Ours in Bermondsey at first based 
itself on the Peek Frean biscuit factory and later extended into a study 
of family life in the local community.’ The Leicester study has so far 
based itself on the St. Margaret factory of N. Corah & Sons. 

The purpose of each of these researches was to provide a detailed 
examination of the impact of married women’s employment on a par- 
ticular factory and a particular community. In each case the study 
began in the factory itself with an attempt to assess how the changes in 
the composition of the labour force affected management organization 
and outlook. 

Peek Frean’s was a particularly suitable choice for such an investiga- 
tion. Here the employment of married women was a wartime inno- 
vation and indeed contrary to the traditional policy of the company. 
The firm had been forced, first by the war and second by the acute 
labour shortage afterwards, to reorganize not only its labour force, but 
certain aspects of its system of production. Before the war it had been 
able to select women employees with considerable care and to lay down 
rigid conditions for their employment. As in the case of many other 
employers in the south of England no married women were employed 
and single girls had to leave on marriage. After 1937 some women who 
had left the firm to get married were allowed to return temporarily 
during peak periods, such as the Christmas rush. Many of these seasonal 
workers became full-time workers during the war. In the war itself some 
married women began to be engaged on a part-time basis, but this was 
considered a temporary measure and in 1945 attempts were made to 
re-establish an entirely full-time labour force. But in the post-war period 
the Bermondsey employer had yet another difficulty to contend with, 
which made a considerable shortage of labour in the district even more 
acute. The population of Bermondsey fell during the war and never 
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regained its previous size. For this reason the attempts to wind-up part- 
time employment were doomed to failure: and indeed the point was 
reached in the late 40’s at which the part-time worker, who only a few 
years before was on the point of being hustled back home again, had 
become vital to the factory’s very existence. From then on, part-time 
workers were recruited for a variety of shifts, which enabled the firm to 
offer a wide choice of hours to suit the domestic circumstances of the 
woman who, though prepared to work, did not wish to work a full day. 
The full-time working day remained from 7.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., but 
there developed alongside it a set of short or ‘split’ shifts which com- 
plemented and in one case overlapped with another. These were: 

morning shift 7.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 

afternoon shift 1.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

midday shift 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

evening shift 5-45 P-m. to 9.30 p.m. 
Of these shifts, the first three were integrated into the normal working 
day and the production system. The evening shift was on a somewhat 
different basis. Originally this was introduced to give flexibility to deal 
with seasonal peak periods—rather like the original part-time register. 
For several years evening shift workers had their employment termin- 
ated when the seasonal pressure was over, but the time came when, as 
expansion went on, the evening shift, though still officially ‘temporary’, 
was worked all round the year; and the evening shift workers became as 
much a part of the regular labour force as the women employed at any 
other time. 

So, in the space of little more than 10 years, a firm which had tradi- 
tionally opposed the employment of married women came to depend on 
them to an overwhelming extent—in fact at the time of the study some 
80 per cent of the women employed in the factory were married: and 
of these more than two-thirds worked part-time. Furthermore, the con- 
sideration given to the married woman and her needs had reached the 
point at which the working arrangements of the factory had become 
reorganized around a system of part-time shifts—no easy task in a 
factory in which although the actual manufacture of the biscuits them- 
selves was largely automated, their packing was still mainly performed 
by hand. 

The Peek Frean factory, therefore, provided an excellent opportunity 
to investigate the range of management problems created by the in- 
creased employment of married women. We recognized that the factory 
under study was not a typical one: in particular there was a much higher 
proportion of part-time employees than is usually found—in manu- 
facturing industry about 1 in 12 of female employees are part-time, 
while at Peek Frean’s 2 out of 3 are part-time—and there had been a 
dramatic reversal of management’s pre-war employment policy. But it 
was these very features that influenced our choice: we were making the 
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first large-scale study of these problems and it seemed right to begin in 
a situation where the impact on management had been considerable 
and where a unique opportunity existed to study the advantages and 
disadvantages of employment, both full-time and part-time, from the 
viewpoint of both the family and the factory. The results of our investi- 
gation could then be used to test the commonly held views of the dis- 
advantages of married women’s employment, in both its social and its 
industrial aspects. These stereotyped opinions could be summarized as 
follows: 

Married women owe their first duty to their home and family: they 
therefore constitute a risk from management’s point of view since they 
are liable to go absent or to leave altogether at very short notice in 
response to their family needs. Even if they do not do this, their con- 
centration on domestic affairs, and this is particularly so in the case of 
the part-time worker, prevents them developing the sense of loyalty and 
interest in the company’s affairs which management requires. On 
balance, therefore, only ‘extreme conditions’ such as war-time and acute 
labour shortage justify their employment at all, the more so when they 
are employed part-time. 

There is insufficient time to set out in detail the methods we used to 
study management problems and to test these opinions. Briefly the 
examination consisted of: 


(1) A study of factory records 

(2) Discussions with managers 

(3) Extensive observation and job study 

(4) A special survey of labour turnover and stability 

(5) Attitude surveys among the members of one department 


These were backed further by an attitude survey of the female labour 
force. The findings may be summarized under four principal headings: 


(1) Organization of work 

(2) Absenteeism and labour turnover 

(3) Efficiency and general performance 

(4) Attitude of the married woman worker to her job 


Findings on the organization of work indicated three principal prob- 
lem areas. First of all, general administration and planning: second, 
supervision: and third, the organization of work teams in departments. 
It is an obvious enough point, perhaps, that the resort to part-time 
workers to maintain production, or to make expanded production pos- 
sible, means an increase in the size of the factory in terms of the number 
of employees. Of approximately 4,000 workers, male and female, at the 
time of the survey, some 2,000 were part-time women workers. The 
factory administration had to deal with more people, a burden which 
fell principally on those departments concerned with factory records, 
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such as Personnel and Wages. Though for production purposes, two 
half-timers may equal one full-timer, two women, one working in the 
morning and the other in the afternoon, each requires as much care and 
attention from the Personnel and Medical Departments in interviewing 
and engaging them as if they had been working full-time. Moreover, the 
time and effort needed to train them was not noticeably reduced; and 
the burden carried by the Wages Office was the same for every woman 
working in the firm; however long she worked. Indeed it appeared that 
there was more paper work per worker for part-timers than for full- 
timers. Since the part-timer was not in the factory for the whole of the 
working day, very often queries involving her work could not be dealt 
with as they arose, and had to be noted and dealt with when she came 
in next. As a result time was wasted and effort duplicated. High absentee 
rates complicated administrative tasks further, particularly production 
planning. Management wanted flexible production programmes to 
meet unexpected priority orders. Uncertainties about the number of 
workers who would be available for work on the following day, and in 
particular about the chances of balancing the morning and the after- 
noon labour force, were difficulties which required special consideration 
in planning. 

The importance of supervision in the organization of work, especi- 
ally in seeing that management instructions are put into effect at the 
point of production, needs no special emphasis in any industrial situation 
but our studies led us to the conclusion that the task of organizing full- 
time and part-time labour in systems of production placed a considerable 
burden on the supervision. Other factors were involved, but the most 
important one was undoubtedly the great complexity of the labour force 
in terms of the four different shifts—one full-time, three part-time— 
which the supervisor had to administer. For a start the supervisor had 
more people to deal with in the course of the day. A special study was 
made of one department where in the course of the day some 240 
women were employed. Only 26 of these were working full-time, and 
this fact dominated the daily work of the two women supervisors in 
charge. It is one thing to organize and control the work of 240 women 
who remain together from the time they come in in the morning until 
the department closes down. It is a very different matter to keep work 
moving smoothly and efficiently with a continually changing set of 
workers. The supervisors found themselves dealing at 7.30 a.m. with 
an incomplete labour force, consisting, that is, of the full-time and the 
part-time morning workers, which was reinforced by a second shift at 
9.30 a.m—the midday shift. The great majority of those who started 
at 7.30 a.m. disappeared after the midday break, when their places 
were filled by the afternoon shift coming in at 1.30 p.m. The supervisors 
could not always be certain that the same number of workers would be 
available in the afternoon as in the morning, and this was clearly an 
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important factor in determining the organization of tasks, and indeed 
their decision to begin, continue or suspend a particular job altogether. 
The afternoon period was then interrupted by the disappearance of the 
midday shift at 4 o’clock, and when the department closed down at 
5-30p.m. it had to be left in such a condition that the evening shift (under 
different supervisors) was able to take over at 5.45 p.m. This situation, 
complicated by an absentee rate which might reach 25 per cent on any 
one day, presented many opportunities for mistakes and misunder- 
standings, complicated the organization of the flow of work and re- 
quired exceptional concentration, control and patience on the part of 
the supervisors. The situation demanded above all planning in con- 
siderable detail, so that they could maintain a balanced labour force in 
spite of considerable fluctuations in attendance. A daily record was kept 
of the work of these two supervisors which was analysed in terms of the 
main supervising activities and those held to be the basis of the super- 
visor’s job classified under the Ministry of Labour’s ‘Training within In- 
dustry Scheme’. It emerged that by far the largest proportion of the 
supervisors’ time was spent on administration, on planning and on con- 
trolling the factors affecting the flow of work through the department. 
In terms of time spent human relations problems come a poor second. 
The training functions were scarcely touched at all, instruction being 
the special responsibility of the trainers, who reported to the supervisors. 
Indeed, on the results of this analysis the two women supervisors were 
departmental managers in all but name, and might indeed have enjoyed 
this status, had they been men. 

One of the stereotypes we were concerned to examine was the alleged 
tendency of the married woman worker, whether she works a full day 
or not, to go absent or to leave her job in response to what are classed as 
‘domestic problems’. For once this belief seemed to have a firm founda- 
tion. Married women in the factory had a less favourable record of 
attendance than men. The absence rate of women employees at the time 
of the study was 40 per cent higher than that of men, and its fluctuations 
from month to month were sharper and less predictable. There were in 
addition important variations between shifts. As might be expected the 
shifts which were composed mainly of younger mothers, the midday 
shift and the evening shift, had the highest absence rates: full-time 
workers, among whom were the small proportion of the female labour 
force who were single women, had the least. A study was made in the 
department controlled by the two supervisors already mentioned, in 
which absence from work from all causes was examined over a period 
of three weeks. The 130 packers lost 198 days in the course of the study, 
but when the shifts were compared the full-time and part-time morning 
workers had a better record than the part-time afternoon and midday 
shift workers. The average absence per worker for the latter group was 
nearly double that for the former. In addition 6 out of 10 among the 
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afternoon and midday shift workers were sometime absent during the 
period, as against 4 out of 10 of the part-time morning and full-time 
workers. An average absence for all workers in this department of 14 
out of 18 possible working days obviously created problems for manage- 
ment and supervision, particularly in keeping effective work groups to- 
gether; but the incidence of absence did vary considerably according to 
shift and it may be assumed with the differing domestic responsibilities 
of the women concerned. 

Management had taken steps to cope with this problem and seemed 
to be accepting it for the most part as an inevitable result of employing 
women with heavy home commitments. Attempts were made to meet 
the women’s reasonable requests and at the same time to take action to 
minimize the disorganization of production that high absence rates 
could cause. A woman personnel officer screened requests for absence 
without pay in consultation with the supervisors concerned. In other 
words, management recognized that it could not control absenteeism, 
but took steps to be able to predict what tomorrow’s absence rates were 
likely to be. Particular problems were created at school holiday periods 
and when husbands’ holidays did not coincide with the factory shut- 
down. Management also took steps to keep women whose home circum- 
stances were likely to lead to frequent absence from key jobs, and so to 
arrange their work that the burden of carrying on when absence was 
high did not fall unduly heavily on particular workers. 

The high absence rate also created problems for the workers them- 
selves, particularly in breaking up effective work teams in which high 
group piece-rates were earned. We had found in our general attitude 
survey that the alleged frequency with which newcomers were moved 
from one job to another was a source of considerable dissatisfaction: so 
a daily record was kept of all the transfers within, to or from one 
department. Two points emerged. First, although some transfers were 
due to sudden production needs, most resulted from the high rates of 
absence. The more the firm tolerated absenteeism the more temporary 
transfers it had to make in order to keep the work moving. Secend, in 
the department studied transfers were not being made arbitrarily but on 
a roster based on a form agreed with the women themselves. But only 
a few departments had developed such arrangements. In most parts of 
the factory temporary transfers were governed by a Works Committee 
decision which the management had vainly tried to get reversed, laying 
down that the worker with the shortest service must be moved first. 
Where this rule was rigidly enforced it was not surprising that new 
recruits felt they were forever being moved around. 

Labour turnover rates also tended to confirm the belief that there is 
high wastage among married women workers, particularly the part- 
timers. In the year 1955 the highest turnover ofall, 104 per cent, occurred 
in the midday shift. Next came the part-time afternoon workers with 
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62 per cent, then the morning workers with 50 per cent. The full-time 
workers had the lowest of all with 46 per cent. Questions asked by the 
factory of employees who were leaving gave domestic responsibilities as 
the most frequently quoted reason. Since it is known that the reason 
given by an employee to a Personnel Department often has little relation 
to the facts we made a special study of labour turnover in the late spring 
of 1955. 100 women—a random sample of all engaged by the firm dur- 
ing a 6-week period—were interviewed within 8 days of starting and 
again at the end of 6 months. This second interview was held in the 
factory for those still there. Those who had left were wherever possible 
seen at home. Of the 100 women engaged, 25 never started. Of the rest, 
40 left within 3 months and a total of 57 within 6 months, leaving 
18 survivors or 24 per cent of those who actually began with the firm. 
The circumstances of those who had left did not seem to confirm man- 
agement’s finding that domestic responsibilities were the most important 
cause of leaving. The follow-up at the end of 6 months showed that most 
of the women interviewed had not stayed at home, but had immediately 
gone into other better-paid forms of employment. It was in fact the 
opportunities of the labour market, not the burden of domestic duties, 
which lay behind this high turnover. This explanation is further sup- 
ported by the fact that the leavers included all the single women re- 
cruited and all the married women with husbands but no children to 
look after. On the other hand more workers remained in each of the 
part-time groups, the most stable being the afternoon shift where the 
family responsibilities were often heavy. 

Stability calculations for 1955 for the factory as a whole also strength- 
ened this impression that the part-time worker’s record as a reliable 
employee is not always fairly represented. Labour stability is a measure 
of the percentage of employees staying over a given period, as opposed 
to labour turnover, which is a measure of those leaving. In other words, 
a labour stability figure of 50 per cent for 1955 would mean that one 
half of the workers had been employed in the factory for at least a year. 
When such a measure was made it was found that (leaving out the 9.30 
to 4 shift) more than 80 per cent of the part-time workers had been with 
the firm for more than a year, proving that many can and do settle 
down into reliable permanent employees. Taking the turnover and 
stability figures together—as one should always do—it can in fact be 
said that the least stable period of employment was during the first 3 
months and, to a lesser extent, during the second 3 months. This is in 
line with the findings of other turnover studies with different categories 
of labour. After 6 months the chance that a woman would stay with the 
company for a long time became very good indeed; in fact there was 
little in the company’s experience to support the belief that part-timers 
could only be regarded as temporary workers. Those who stayed were 
likely to achieve a longer service than the full-timers, 
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The findings on efficiency and general performance were not at all 
conclusive. It proved very difficult to make comparisons first between 
full-time and part-time workers and second between part-time shifts in 
terms of their output and general effectiveness. Perhaps the most positive 
conclusion was that from several points of view the midday shift was the 
least satisfactory. It certainly had the worst record of absenteeism, 
labour turnover and stability. In addition the employment of this shift 
meant that factory space and machinery were idle for 3} hours a day, 
since they could not be used until the women arrived at 9.30 a.m. or 
after 4 o’clock when they left. In those departments in which small work 
teams had to be organized, the 9.30 to 4 o’clock group found themselves 
isolated from the general life of the factory; we felt that this had an 
important bearing on their instability and generally lower level of per- 
formance. On the question of the comparison between other part-time 
workers and full-timers, however, all attempts to produce useful com- 
parisons were inconclusive. There was no doubt that many of the part- 
timers were extremely effective workers. These workers’ average hourly 
earnings were 33d., while the higher piece workers were making 39d. at 
a time when average earnings in the biscuit industry were 31d. and for 
manufacturing industry as a whole, 33d. But there was no evidence to 
suggest that the average hourly output of the part-timers was higher 
than that of the full-timers. The problem of learning time proved even 
more tantalizing. Some members of management had suggested that the 
short day led to faster learning, but again there were too few exactly 
comparable work situations to make a satisfactory study. 

One question remains which many will regard as the most important 
for management, the attitudes of the women to their jobs. On this for 
once there is remarkably little to say. If we put it in the form ‘How do 
the attitudes of the women who came out to work affect the task 
of management?’, then the answer is straightforward. What most of the 
women wanted was an opportunity to earn money to raise the standards 
of living of the family as a whole, and provided the firm paid some 
attention to the claims of home life by adjusting its traditional rules and 
regulations, and afforded the opportunity to earn this money, they 
seemed to have very little to offer in the criticism. A ‘satisfactory’ job, 
therefore, was one in which the importance of domestic duties was 
recognized and which also provided the opportunity to earn ‘good 
money’. For this reason piece-work was on the whole preferred. A well- 
run department was appreciated as it was realized that this was essential 
for the steady flow of work on which high earnings depended. This im- 
pression was confirmed by the departmental study. Asked for suggestions 
for improving the running of their department most of the women had 
no constructive comments to make, but there was a high level of 
appreciation of the supervisors’ efforts, frequently reinforced by such 
remarks as ‘I shouldn’t like to be a supervisor—no pleasing some of the 
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girls’, and also by sympathetic remarks about the kind of problems 
(which they themselves were creating) involved in absenteeism and labour 
turnover. Where unfavourable comments on supervision were made 
they concentrated mainly on failure to maintain a steady flow of work, 
on disturbance of the regular job in a familiar working group or of petty 
discipline. What these women asked and expected from their job was 
a steady flow of work which would enable them to make the best use of 
their limited hours in the factory; in short, they wanted a really well- 
organized department. They did not want—heretical though it may 
seem—opportunities for participation or a fuller life inside the factory 
—they were not interested in the organization problems of manage- 
ment, but on the other hand they did expect to be treated with the 
respect and consideration due to a woman combining the duties of the 
job and home. Factory life as a whole meant very little to them. The 
Trade Unions and the Works Committee, though old-established and 
flourishing elsewhere in the factory, the various social and recreational 
clubs, gained little support from them. It seemed, not surprisingly, that 
the combination of job and home responsibilities left them with little 
time, desire or perhaps need for these outlets. 

What are the implications of these findings for management? Clearly, 
general conclusions cannot be drawn from a single study—that is one 
reason why we were pleased to co-operate with the University of 
Leicester in developing theirs—but there are certain points which 
emerge from our study which could serve as a basis for discussion of 
these problems. 

First of all, a large factory has become nearly dependent on married 
women, many of whom work part-time only, and has managed to adapt 
itself to this new and difficult situation. But it has only done so by 
making considerable changes in the social organization of production; in 
particular by developing new shift arrangements and in places a new 
division of labour. These changes have greatly increased the load on the 
first-line supervisor, particularly where full-time and part-time workers 
are mixed in one department. 

Secondly, widely-held beliefs concerning the instability of the married 
woman worker need careful qualification. Absenteeism and labour turn- 
over are certainly increased, but in the latter question, once the critical 
settling-in period is over, the part-time worker seems just as likely as any 
to become a loyal and effective long-service employee. The exception to 
this, and an important one from the policy viewpoint, was the midday 
shift at 9.30 to 4. 

Finally, all these changes called for considerable adjustments in out- 
look on the part of management. When Cadbury and his colleagues 
surveyed the social and industrial problems of married women’s em- 
ployment in Birmingham at the beginning of this century they noted 
the pull of family ties and responsibilities, but absolved management of 
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any concern with them. ‘Naturally’, they reminded their readers, ‘lati- 
tude cannot be allowed for the performance of home duties’.t Our study 
shows that in a factory which has become mainly dependent on such 
workers, latitude is allowed; if it were not, the firm would not survive. 
In a world in which more married women are ready to work and more 
employers need them, this is likely to be the principal lesson which 
managers will have to learn. 
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ADAPTIVE SOCIOLOGY 


W. G. Head 


HE PURPOSES of this article are: 
(1) To re-examine the basic factors in human relationships 
and see whether a fundamental moral element, objectively 
defined, can be so incorporated as to provide a universal standard of 
judgment of the ‘rightness’ of human relationships. It is implied in this 
that the moral rules of different cultures may be judged by reference to 
the sociological standard: that social progress can be estimated; and 
hence the conditions and objectives of further progress can be outlined. 

(2) On the basis of (1) to attempt to establish a new approach to 
Sociological analysis and to demonstrate the way in which the principles 
of such analysis may give rise to analytical tools by means of which a 
whole range of social phenomena of different cultures may be clearly 
explained. 

It is assumed that society is a moral association and that all truly 
social relationships contain a moral element. It is held that the idea of 
viewing morals as comme des choses, as external facts, is one-sided and 
needs to be balanced by the conception of morality as the outward 
expression of an internal need—an expression of human affinity 
through a process of mutual adaptation. 

Unless this moral foundation is incorporated into general theory, 
sociology will continue to have no sense of direction, no standards of 
reference and no core. It cannot advance because there is no conception 
of what to advance towards. It may analyse but not criticize. It may 
understand process but never purpose. It will continue to visualize 
society in mechanical terms, but not human ones. Yet, at heart all 
Sociologists know the barrenness of this desert of non-teleological 
theory. It leads into the wilderness where people are bloodless ciphers 
or, devoid of theory, sociology produces descriptive pieces that lead 
into theoretical culs-de-sac. It becomes necessary therefore not merely 
to classify human relationships but to examine the process of relation- 
ship development and the moral basis of such relationships and then 
to go on to discover the degree of morality expressed in each form of 
relationship. For a relationship to persist each of the parties must have 
regard to the rights of the others. Unless this is so the relationship will 
not endure. Each party must adapt to the other, Like the classical 
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economic theory of higgling in the market to arrive at an economic 
price, so human relationships involve a higgling, an adaptation one to 
another. Sociology is, I think, better defined as the study of Social or 
Human Adaptation, therefore. 

Such a definition has the value of not being theoretically barren. 
Unlike ‘social action’ or ‘social interaction’, it leads on to inevitable 
theories, and by avoiding the mechanical interpretation of social 
relationships as static or external, incorporates both the fact of the 
relationship as well as the process of the relationship, together with its 
quality. Adaptation is the price we pay for keeping intact our social 
relationships. The closer our relationships are the more we must adapt, 
i.e. admit the rights of other people. 

The following example shows how the study of social relationships as 
a process of adaptation reveals both the reasons for and the nature of 
the achieved relationship. Dr. F. Henriques (“The miner and his lass’, 
Twentieth Century), writing of the Yorkshire miner and his family, says: 
‘Perhaps it is wrong to speak of a male-dominated society. It would be 
more accurate to think in terms of two separate groups—men and 
women.’ 

This is perhaps descriptively true of the attained relationship 
structure. But every relationship has a temporal dimension. A relation- 
ship is not given; it is arrived at by a process of adaptation. The real 
problem here is what determines the form the adaptation will take. In 
the case cited there is a clear example of negative adaptation—of 
people living together yet drawn apart to live side by side, amicably 
but non-co-operatively. Such negative adaptation is not arrived at by a 
process of mutual consent. Equally it is doubtful if a young wife is 
brought up to accept a role of apartness. What is more probable is 
that the dominant partner made the running and enforced a negative 
adaptation on the dependent partner. It is a case of unequally deter- 
mined adaptation. The breadwinning importance of the male creates 
a cult of male priority which the male enforces by insisting that the 
pattern of his interests shall not generally be interrupted on marriage. 
It is in fact male-determined adaptation. It is in fact a male-dominated 
society. It does not deny the rights of the wife at the base level but it does 
deny the necessity for equality of adaptation. Such societies are not 
necessarily failures or unhappy, but being more unequal in their 
morality of adaptation they contain more seeds of potential unhappiness 
or discord. In adaptive terms such a relationship may be described as 
unilateral negative adaptation in a dependency relationship, based 
upon the functional imperative—earning a livelihood. 

It follows therefore that an ideal relationship is one that is based upon 
positive adaptation, and the conditions of such a relationship are that it 
should (1) be voluntary, (2) be based on equality of regard, (3) involve 
agreed aims. ‘Based on equality of regard’ need not imply status 
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equality providing the social inequality is not used by the one or felt 
by the other to influence the process of adaptation. Positive adaptation 
is achieved by a process of exchange and submission. It involves the 
giving of one to another of those responses that will heighten and per- 
petuate the relationship. This, it could be held, could equally well occur 
between two delinquents, but in so far as the process of adaptation 
involves both a giving of needed responses and a restraint of self, this 
provides a morality of relationship which is independent of the motive 
of association. The immorality lies in the functional imperative (crime) 
not in the quality of the relationship itself. Thus any relationship that 
recognizes human rights in the participants has a moral quality even 
though the aims of the association are themselves immoral. 

Human relationships may be divided into the ‘pure’ and the ‘con- 
ditioned’. A ‘pure’ relationship is one which is simply the adaptation of 
free personalities (e.g. friendship), that is to say one where no pressure 
on account of differences of income, status, power, etc., is used to 
influence the course of adaptation. This is not to deny that these 
factors may have helped to shape personality and hence indirectly 
affect the adaptation, but as always personality must be taken as 
given. 

Few relationships can in fact remain at this level. Most relationships 
are in fact conditioned by social differences. But the chance of a pure 
relationship exists in spite of these conditioning factors, although their 
presence reduces the chances of such a relationship enduring in direct 
proportion to the weight of these conditioning factors. Equally, a 
relationship which starts on a pure basis need not persist, though its 
endurance is more probable. Thus personality factors are less important 
in the determination of face-to-face relationships than conditioning 
factors. Social aims should be directed towards the development of pure 
relationships within institutional structures. The problem of social pro- 
gress is how increasingly to achieve a continuing ‘purification’ of human 
relationships, i.e. the creation of conditions where positive adaptation 
can take place. By this process social morality will be pushed to its 
highest level, since human personalities can flourish in an atmosphere 
of freedom. 

Since all social adaptation involves the moral element of self-denial 
in the interests of other parties it follows that the greater the degree 
of positive inter-adaptation, the higher the level of morality, since more 
equal contributions will be required from the participants towards the 
relationship structure. It follows therefore that monogamy is a higher 
moral state than polygamy since in monogamy the adaptation is more 
equally based. Polygamy is, in other words, institutionally controlled 
inequality of adaptation. Unequal contributions towards the adapta- 
tion are demanded by the institutional framework. The adaptation is 
unilateral (made by the females) in a dependency situation. Hence 
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the morality is inferior since it demands unequal restraints and permits 
unequal freedoms. 

It is true of course that adaptation depends on content as well as 
form. Within the form of polygamy a wife might achieve ‘happiness’ 
or self-realization equal to, or superior to, that achieved in a mono- 
gamous marriage. This in no way invalidates the fact of lower morality 
in polygamy, since the adaptation is forced upon the wife. It is culturally 
determined adaptation, not free adaptation. Of course, culturally 
determined adaptation occurs in monogamous marriages but not to the 
same extent and such cultural determination is ever decreasing. Under 
polygamy culturally determined adaptation cannot decrease without 
destroying polygamy itself. In monogamy the cultural element of 
determination is the result not of the basic structure itself as in poly- 
gamy, but of factors external to the structure in society itself. Hence 
in monogamy adaptation is becoming increasingly an adaptation of 
two free personalities. This of course involves the loss of safeguards 
against the friction of adaptation. Culturally determined adaptation is 
the guard of both husband and wife, but it is the prison guard. Like 
long-serving prisoners we all become institutionalized and our guards 
become our protectors. Institutions should ideally be frameworks within 
which free personalities can develop a positive adaptation and hence 
progress to a higher morality. This, after all, is the objective proof of the 
higher moral standing of democracy. 

Thus if every human relationship is an adaptation it is possible to 
classify such relationships according to the types of adaptation. Of 
course every relationship is subject to fluctuations. Every relationship 
may at one moment involve domination of one by another and then 
co-operation, etc. But these variations are cycles imposed upon the 
general structure of the relationship, e.g. friendship. Where free, i.e. not 
legally bound, relationships exist cyclical variations are possible only 
if superimposed upon an underlying pattern of adaptation that main- 
tains the persistence. Every relationship develops a ‘structure’ (e.g. 
negative adaptation) which is the mould into which each party recedes 
in spite of occasional flirtations with other forms of adaptation. Institu- 
tionalization of relationships preserves the social purposes of the rela- 
tionship in disregard of the form of adaptation achieved within the 
relationship. But the social purpose of the relationship will suffer if a 
positive constructive pattern is not achieved since this pattern is the 
vital force in social progress. Other forms of adaptation contain the 
seeds of dissolution of the relationship, as for instance where negative 
adaptation in marriage leads to divorce, separation or family dis- 
organization. 
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FORMS OF ADAPTATION 


Positive adaptation. Adaptation that involves a drawing together, 
demanding equality of restraint and contribution, producing a modus 
vivendi that is mutually constructive and acceptable to all and leads to 
a condition of all desiring the relationship to persist. 

Negative adaptation. Adaptation that is the result of drawing apart, a 
living side by side, more or less in separate worlds, even though institu- 
tionally bound together. 

Non adaptation. Social conflict. 

Mutual adaptation. Where two people adapt in such a way that they 
both favour the persistence of the relationship. 

Total unilateral adaptation. Where one side adapts completely to the 
other. 

Partial unilateral adaptation. Where one side is required to adapt more 
than the other. 

Submissive adaptation. Where one person adapts to another of equal 
status more than the latter adapts to the former. 

Dependent adaptation. Where one of inferior. status adapts to one of 
superior status more than the one of superior status adapts to the one 
of inferior status. 

Controlled adaptation. Where the adaptation is governed by convention 
or regulation (e.g. in the civil service). 

Positional adaptation. The adaptation of one status role to another 
status role. 

Compulsive adaptation. Adaptation that is enforced on one side by the 
exercise of superior power, etc., by the other side. 

Simple adaptation. The adaptation of two people. 

Complex adaptation. Multi-sided adaptation required amongst a group 
of people. 

Natural adaptation. Adaptation that is the result of the free play of 
personalities. 

Group adaptation. The adaptation of one group to another. 

Institutional adaptation. The adaptation of the structure or content of 
an institution to external influences. 

Circumstantial adaptation. The adaptation of people whose association 
is based on or involves a common imperative or need. 

Imperative determined adaptation. Where a functional imperative deter- 
mines the basic adaptation structure. 

Imperative-affected adaptation. Where the functional imperative affects 
the adaptation. 

Imperative biased adaptation. Where the functional imperative requires 
one party to adapt more than another party. 

Every social relationship from the start tends to ‘spiral’, i.e. it 
develops a sense of direction, negative or positive, and continues in 
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the ‘natural’ direction by inertia unless a positive act of will reverses 
the direction. Thus the revolutionary tends to be revolutionary long 
after the need has passed, so that every relationship becomes structured 
in the individual or group. Thus every form of adaptation generates 
the force by which it persists. 

Of course, social adaptations can be analysed into the constituent 
parts that determine the structure of the relationship. E.g. (1) the basis 
of the relationship—dutiful, moral, economic, etc. (2) The personal 
cultural element—British, aged 30, working-class, urban. (3) The 
functional imperative (if any), etc. 

All social institutions are built around a functional imperative which 
is impersonal, i.e. it is not in itself concerned with promoting the ‘social 
life existence’ of institutional members. On the other hand, adaptation 
to the imperative must, to be healthy, be based on the social existence 
needs of the people concerned. In other words, adaptation to functional 
imperatives always demands a social adaptation at the same time. Unless 
this is possible the imperative cannot be carried out except by slavery 
or the use of force. Where the social life existence needs are not met in 
the adaptation to the imperative the group will ‘react’, i.e. engage in 
violence, crime, drunkenness, etc. Pathological expression is thus 
aroused by the failure of social life existence needs around the functional 
imperative. The importance of social adaptation around the imperative 
of occupation is as yet hardly appreciated in British industry. But if a 
worker is pathologically adapted socially around the imperative he will 
be pathologically adapted to the imperative itself, and this negative 
adaptation will carry over into other institutions. For instance, the 
worker will adapt pathologically or negatively to his family. The form 
of adaptation adopted in relation to a person’s main functional impera- 
tive will determine his adaptation to other imperative situations. Thus 
the culture of the factory determines the culture of the home in large 
measure. This applies the more strongly the more the worker is shaped 
by (i.e. is adapted by) the work rather than the work is shaped by the 
worker. Amongst Derbyshire miners, where industrial strife has been 
less than in South Yorkshire, the relationship of miners and their wives 
is far more positive than in the latter area. In the Yorkshire area miner- 
employer relationships have never been good and it is frequently here 
that one finds apartness amongst husbands and wives. There is in fact 
a ‘unity of adaptation’ thread that spreads through the life of a man or 
woman. The culture of the home will help determine the culture of 
society. Where there exists negative adaptation between husband and 
wife there will be negative adaptation between men and women in the 
local culture. 

It goes without saying that the ideal adaptation is structurally 
positive. At the same time the nature of the positive adaptation will 
vary according to the basic nature of the association. Every institution 
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will have its own standard of adaptation. The positive relation of a 
prison warder to a prisoner will not be the same as that between teacher 
and pupil. Empirical study is necessary to establish how far actual 
standards of institutional adaptation vary from the recognized and the 
ideal norm. Models of full adaptation can be postulated around the 
functional imperative, and their relationship both to the ‘full’ culture 
of society and the ‘part’ culture of the local area can be established. 
Comparisons of forms of adaptation of people in the same socio-economic 
strata would provide useful information about cultural uniformity or 
variation. 

Every non-disorganized social unit attains some general form of 
adaptation between members. Where there are several members of 
the unit adaptation is complex. To be an effective social unit a structure 
of adaptation must be secured overall. That is to say, all members must 
on balance develop the same form of adaptation to other members. 
The adaptation structure of the unit must be unitary, e.g. positive or 
negative. Here clearly is the role of the leader—to set, encourage and if 
necessary to enforce a pattern of adaptation that is uniform between group 
members. The more this is achieved the more united the group will be. 

There are of course levels of adaptation. Where the positive element 
is low, some members may be more or less passive, or adopt sacrificial 
roles. The higher the level of positive adaptation the greater will be 
the ‘equality of freedom’ between members. The lower the level of 
positive adaptation the greater will be the ‘inequality of freedom’ and 
the more people will be imprisoned in their imperatively determined 
roles. ‘Equality of freedom’ thus becomes the measure of the integration 
and the ‘standard of rightness’ of the relationships. A father-dominated 
household is not ‘free’ and demands one-way sacrificial adaptation, 
i.e. it confines the non-dominant members to a predetermined form of 
role-playing in relation to the free father. In the past there has been 
differential survival value in the two imperatives of work and home. 
Today the imperative work is becoming more and more dependent 
upon the home imperative. Home is becoming an increasingly important 
determinant of the kind of work one can do. Thus the basic imperatives 
of male and female are much closer in social value. The ‘unity of 
adaptation’ is today less predetermined by work and more determined 
by home than it was twenty years ago. 

By adaptation we build bridges between people. Sometimes the 
relationship is direct, sometimes through symbols, ideas, customs, 
objects. Every object is a social object. Every idea, custom or object 
performs a function in society though not necessarily for society. Objects 
and customs are external facts that assist positive adaptation. Every 
social fact is a bridge, a span between people. Society consists of in- 
numerable bridges that span the distances between people. Bridge- 
building is a daily, continuous process. In a sense, society has to be 
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recreated every day; in another there are bridges with yesterday and 
bridges being forged with tomorrow. Every day we may meet a friend 
and say ‘good morning’, thereby building a social bridge. A cup and 
saucer are bridges, being objects of common association. The unity of 
design of a tea-set symbolizes the unity of the using group. When I 
shine my shoes I do so to build a bridge of association with people I 
may or may not know. Women’s fashions change to recreate the bridge 
of interest and association with men. The eccentric builds a bridge by 
virtue of attracting attention to his eccentricity. The delinquent is a 
bridge-builder between those who properly belong to society and those 
who, by reason of poverty, psychological make-up, etc., cannot fully 
belong. 

In the amorphous societies of the West, the permanent stable bridges 
are too few to span the innumerable gaps between people, and hence, 
daily ephemeral ones have to be built repeatedly in casual good- 
mornings, gestures, fashions, politenesses, or by newspapers of the more 
popular kind that perform the people-spanning operation in a way 
denied to their stuffier, more select counterparts. 

Death and mobility destroy bridges and new ones have to be created 
to replace the old. In this process of bridge-building no single span is 
vital, but the building process itself becomes more and more important 
as points of social division increase. The closer an association of people 
is the more numerous the bridges and the more easily new ones are 
made. Between classes are rifts over which the natural, spontaneous or 
institutional bridges are few, and new ones are difficult to build. Social 
bridges span gaps between members of the same class rather than those 
between members of different classes. But the number and variety of 
bridges is increasing. New means of communication and new forms of 
self-expression provide common bridges. The Welfare State has pro- 
duced a crop of new institutional bridges that span the social gaps. 
Such bridges aid inter-adaptation of classes. But the salient question 
remains—who shall adapt positively to whom? As class members tend 
to adapt inwards positive adaptation to other classes is rendered more 
difficult. Positive adaptation inwards tends to produce negative adapta- 
tion outwards. The middle classes will not give up part of their person- 
ality rights to adjust to the working class. In America class adaptation 
is less pronounced because class differences are not so strongly rooted 
in personality differences. The Americans are (sentimentally perhaps) 
more interested in the ‘human’, kindly qualities of people rather than 
their individualities and class adaptation, though this is less demanding 
than in Europe, where people’s personalities are highly professionalized. 

A social relationship is, finally, a relationship of personalities. It 
would appear therefore that unless there is an adaptation between 
people there is no social relationship. If I enter a shop and ask for a 
packet of cigarettes this, in the absence of any ‘human’ response, is 
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not a social relationship. It is a mechanical transaction I could equally 
well achieve by means of a slot machine. Should I, however, say ‘good 
morning’ and get a response the relationship becomes social by virtue 
of the inter-adaptation. That is to say, purely impersonal relationships 
are not social relationships since they do not involve an adjustment of 
personality. 

Such a relationship need not, of course, be face-to-face; it may be 
far removed so long as personality adjustment is involved. 

Every relationship is an adaptation. And adaptation is a relationship 
of ‘my’ rights to ‘your’ rights, ‘my’ interests to ‘your’ interests. And any 
conflict of rights or interests will arouse in the participants the emotions 
necessary to safeguard their relative positions. Thus every human 
situation will engender its characteristic feelings. In the conflicts, 
relationships tend to develop an agreement which becomes an institu- 
tionalized way of protecting the various interests. But since there is 
always the possibility of a conflict of roles and interests where emotions 
may get out of hand and destroy relationships that are paramount to 
social stability, a relationship distance must be preserved between 
people to protect and safeguard the relative rights and interests at the 
level that does not undermine the independence of any party to the re- 
lationship. Such distances are best perhaps called ‘safeguard distances’. 

It is for instance a fairly natural reaction that a mother-in-law should 
have jealous feelings towards her son-in-law. The question is: what 
form of adaptation can she take up towards him? If she actively dislikes 
him she may keep away (negative adaptation) or she may interfere 
(non-adaptation). Since this will cause friction, out of reciprocal 
antagonism has emerged a relationship safeguard distance (or structured 
attitude) to preserve the rights and independence of the in-law and his 
family. 

This institutionalized structured safeguard distance preserves the 
accepted rights of all families. The safeguard distance is a fundamental 
and universal feature of society. In some instances it is highly formalized, 
e.g. officer-ranker relationships in the armed forces, or it may be the 
learnt process of how and when in neighbourly relationships. All group 
members are separated by safeguard distances. Equally there is a safe- 
guard distance between insiders to a group and outsiders which is 
designed to preserve the integrity of the group. The family, for instance, 
can maintain its integrity and intactness only if there is a clear distinc- 
tion between members and non-members. Additionally, the safeguard 
distance distinguishes between kinds of outsiders, e.g. friends and 
acquaintances. Appellations like ‘friend’, ‘close friend’, ‘neighbour’, 
etc., are indicative of the degree of strength of the safeguard distance 
(S.D.). Visitors to the family are expected to behave with formal 
politeness in a way that marks the distinction between members and 
non-members. The S.D. thus prevents illegitimate encroachment. To 
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drop all conventional distinction between members and non-members 
of a family would be to admit the outsider to full membership and to 
run the risk of encouraging him to demand full family privileges, thus 
usurping the existing pattern of rights within the family. The S.D. 
thus preserves the structure of rights and duties in society. 

The S.D. is compounded of the sum of the parts of the expected 
behaviour in a given social situation. But it is more firmly rooted in 
the socialization pattern which develops an attitude of approach to 
people in general. This is the constant factor of the safeguard approach 
irrespective of the kinds of behaviour permitted as say friend or husband 
or wife, That is to say, the safeguard is a constant factor in each society, 
but each stage of admittance to a group requires different behaviour 
each form of which is further proof of personal integrity in relationship 
to the group. 

Should any non-member temporarily associated with a group venture 
beyond the permitted stage, e.g. by showing signs of excessive familiarity, 
opposition will be aroused in group members. It is a threat to the group. 
The intruder has to prove his integrity, his lack of guileful purpose, his 
willingness to conform. His familiarity has to be shown not to be a 
means of exploiting group members, but as genuine friendship. Whether 
in a University club or a working-man’s club, the S.D. will be the same, 
the permitted degree of involvement with others will be the same under 
the external differences. The familiarity of the newcomer should not 
equal, never mind surpass, that of members. If it should be so, then he 
will be cold-shouldered till he accepts his newcomer status. He has 
not only to be tested as a personality but members must have time to 
adjust to him. In less formal gatherings there is always the odd person 
who is quickly accepted but only because his personality is apparent. 
It is a paradox of English S.D. that its ‘length’ is such as to render easy 
knowledge of a person more difficult and hence undermines or delays 
the end of satisfying ourselves about people’s integrity. 

The distinction between the insider and outsider however is not a 
matter of different lengths of S.D., since this is a constant attitude to 
people. It is a difference of rights and privileges, all degrees of which 
are equally safeguarded by the constant S.D. 

A fundamental distinction in human relationships is drawn between 
friendship and familiarity. Friendship responses are institutionalized. 
Familiarity is not. In friendship it is a case of so far and no farther. 
In familiarity there are no rules, no customs, no boundaries, and hence 
familiarity is potentially dangerous to the individual or group. In such 
a situation a person can get under one’s guard, pervert the existing 
pattern of relationships in the social unit and even assume the mantle 
of dominance. Familiarity is a break through of the S.D.; it comes too 
close and hence narrows the liberty of the other person. The S.D. is 
the barrier, the protector of the self, the group, the institution. 
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Each culture is characterized by its own S.D. Each S.D. will carry 
certain advantages and certain disadvantages. A low S.D.., for instance, 
carries the ‘advantages’ of easy neighbourly relations, informality, easy 
contacts, lack of snobbery, etc.; the disadvantages will be ego involve- 
ment, excessive desire to please, high levels of corruption, divorce, 
crime and general immorality. That is to say, in getting close to other 
people, defence of one’s moral self becomes increasingly difficult. 

Although a culture will produce a constant S.D., sub-cultures that 
involve special forms of relationship may demand external reinforce- 
ments of it, or certain cultural forms of behaviour may expose people 
to situations where the safeguard distance is not strong enough to 
prevent a dangerous intimacy. The medical profession reinforces the 
S.D. by its code of ethics; in the field of drama the moral exposure is 
high and breaks through the S.D. are not rare. 

Where the S.D. is very high relationships are the opposite of a low 
S.D., i.e. they are highly formal and stylized. While the length of the 
S.D. is such as to curb overt forms of crime it will tend to produce 
more underhandedness, guile and treachery with attendant cruelty. 
Emotional involvement will be lower and morality will be artificial. 
Immorality will be furtive or institutionalized to give it respectability. 
There will be a high discipline of self but the lack of ego involvement 
will prevent the development of empathy, and hence sadism and 
cruelty will be ready for exploitation. Social class relationships will be 
more formal, there will be a high degree of deference by lower to 
higher, and admittance to higher classes will be difficult to achieve. 
The S.D. in fact is the determinant of social class relationships as it is 
of more intimate relationships. Where the S.D. is low, class relation- 
ships will be as informal as they are in the same class, Where the S.D. 
is high, inter-class relationships will be formally distanced as are 
personal relationships. 

In the U.S.A., in spite of the existence of a low S.D., conscious policy 
is directed towards its further reduction. “Togetherness’ is encouraged 
in schools by special techniques. But every increase in togetherness 
involves the substantial risk of an increase in social pathology. The 
disadvantages of a low S.D. are difficult to avoid. To get children to 
call their teachers by their Christian names (even to kiss them!) is 
sentimental. It also has the danger of excessive ego involvement, a 
reduction of the distance between ‘me’ and ‘you’. Ideally a S.D. should 
secure a balance between belonging and independence. It is the func- 
tion of the S.D. to control this relationship. Excessive intimacy not 
only prejudices morality, it undermines capacity for independence of 
thought and judgment. To encourage the lowering of the S.D. is to 
encourage a pathological fear of not belonging. This fear creates an 
excessive sense of dependence, leads to familiarity, to the undermining 
of self and hence to corruption and crime. 
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The S.D. is a measure of both independence and group involvement. 
The ideal S.D. ensures that a man be aware both of his rights and the 
rights of other people. Both the low S.D. and the high S.D. are examples 
of imperfect adaptation. A low S.D. is a case of partial, unilateral 
adaptation by the individual to the group. A high S.D. is a case of 
partial unilateral adaptation again by the individual to the group but 
in the direction of non-group involvement. In the latter case the 
personalities are spaced apart: in the former they are drawn together. 
The ideal S.D. is such that there is equality of adaptation by the group 
and the individual. Where the S.D. is low there will be positive uni- 
lateral adaptation—a drawing together by one-sided movement. Where 
the S.D. is high there will be negative unilateral adaptation—a drawing 
apart. Thus in the case of a low S.D. the individual will be too demand- 
ing on the group and in the case of a high S.D. the group will be too 
demanding of the individual. 

Where the S.D. is high, one would therefore expect to find a high 
degree of charismatic leadership, and where the S.D. is low a minimum 
of charismaticness in leadership. Conversely, where there is a high 
element of charismaticness in leadership one would expect to find all 
role-playing to be highly formalized, since as members are widely 
spaced by the high S.D., social relationships will only persist if modes of 
behaviour are highly institutionalized and overtly obvious. 

Ideally role-playing is not a one-way mode of action towards another 
person. Roles involve inter-adaptation between various role-players: 
they involve the recognition by one role-player of the rights and 
functions of other roles. Where the S.D. is high and roles highly 
formalized the role-playing is a negative adaptation to please the 
group. Where the S.D. is low the role-player must adapt by trying 
to please those for whom the role is played. In the U.S.A., for instance, 
this produces a dangerous situation, particularly in the field of foreign 
affairs, where the president has to pay excessive regard to ‘public 
opinion’. 

Society is an adaptive unit, it is a culture in which members have 
developed a special form of adaptation one to another, group to group. 
Every society has its distinguishing form of adaptation relating the 
parts into a viable whole. In sociology it is almost customary for 
sociologists to assert their inability to understand what keeps society 
together. Rather we should ask the question in reverse! What is it that 
holds people apart, that checks encroachment? The difference between 
the lynch crowd and society is that in the crowd there are no S.D.s 
to keep people apart, performing their separate roles, aware of their 
individuality and preventing contamination. Society, on the other 
hand, is an arrangement of safeguard distances, a setting of people 
apart. Ideally is should do so as far as allows for maximum independ- 
ence as constructive group members. 
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The S.D. fixes our position in relation to others and other people’s 
roles. We change roles according to the role played by the other person 
—father role to children, husband role to wife. Each role presupposes 
another role, and hence role-playing arises from awareness of our 
relationship to other people a distance away. Role-playing is therefore 
a response, an adaptation, to the rights and needs of another. All social 
systems have to include a built-in system of defending roles and the 
individuality expressed in the role. We need the protection of a distance 
both to safeguard our role-rights and that part of our individuality not 
socially involved. The S.D. in fact determines how much of ourselves 
is public and how much is private. 

The S.D. is not however solely a matter of personal relationships. It 
is a generalized structure built into the mind by socialization that also 
determines attitudes and behaviour to institutions. Thus, where the 
S.D. is high, established institutions will be revered (over-revered) so 
that institutional adaptation and change will be inhibited since they 
would disturb the deep reverence and upset the emotional pattern that 
lies behind social stability. Where the S.D. is low, behaviour towards 
institutions will be familiar and lack social reverence. Institutions will 
be exploitable and their rules will be obstacles to get round. Law is a 
case in point. It is not particularly revered by Americans. 

In all societies some institutions are somewhat set apart so that 
an additional element of sanctity is added to the safeguard distance. 
The safeguard distance remains the same but it is hallowed. Such a 
phenomenon can be described as a charismatic safeguard distance. 
There are of course degrees of charismaticness. Everywhere religion 
will have the highest degree of charismatic §$.D. (Sacred). It is a 
safeguard distance away and hence creates the illusion of greater 
distance by being surrounded in mysticism. Hence the distance of 
God is immeasurable. The charismatic element has however another 
duty to perform. The charismatic image is blurred. We have a public 
not a private view. The high priest, the King/God, or God, have no 
clear personalities. It is possible for each person to recreate them in his 
or her own image, and by this means intense emotional loyalty to the 
person and the group is maintained. 

In sex relations the S.D. is of paramount importance. Men are con- 
stantly excited by women sexually. By their behaviour and attitudes 
women help to maintain the safeguard distance. Men are taught to 
behave like gentlemen. Changes in women’s fashion towards the more 
erotic are a constant threat to the security of the S.D. But with greater 
provocativeness in dress grows an upsurge of ‘niceness’. Women are 
‘nice’ and dress ‘nicely’. Thus is the safeguard distance maintained. 

The safeguard distance manifests itself as a legal derivative of the 
social fact. It is evidenced in the meaning and application of law to the 
inviolability of the person, and in the laws of slander and libel. Where 
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the S.D. is low news-vendors will be freer to enter and examine the 
private lives of people and freer to publish their findings and comments 
without fear of legal intervention. In such societies personal idio- 
syncrasies will be endearing and it will not appear as odd or out of 
place amongst people who are close to each other that publications 
should reveal personalities in their most intimate shapes. Where the 
S.D. is higher attention is focused upon a semi-blurred public image 
freed of most of the private disturbing oddities of character and be- 
haviour. Hence the laws of libel and slander will be stricter and non- 
intrusion into private life a more sacred right. Where the S.D. is low 
it will not appear out of place for the public to be informed of these 
private details which enable them to know him almost as his wife does. 
Where the S.D. is higher such publications will be regarded as in bad 
taste. Such familiarity and intrusion destroys reverence and emphasizes 
the satirical. But whilst on the one hand this will open the door to 
innovation, since apparently idiosyncratic innovation will not be in- 
hibited, on the other, innovation will be resisted in legal or constitu- 
tional change since this represents a threat to the freedom to be 
idiosyncratic. 

The field of comparative law therefore offers a particularly fruitful 
field for the study of national S.D.s. It is not simply formal law that 
must be investigated, but the way the law is amended, the vigour of 
its application, its evasion, and the mechanisms of the law courts. 

Since a low S.D. is associated with the right to easy familiarity of 
social relationships it is likely that here we shall find prejudice stronger 
against outside groups. The mixing of American white and black is 
rendered more difficult by the low S.D., since the right to mix involves 
the right to close familiarity. Where there is a higher S.D. and familiarity 
is not fostered, each person will be kept sufficiently at bay to 
prevent a clash of familiarities. Moreover, a man will be assessed for 
what he is as a man rather than the ease with which his idiosyncratic- 
ness fits in with other people’s idiosyncraticness. For this reason not 
only black people but Jews find absorption into parts of American 
society impossible. 

The S.D. and the national character are mutually supporting, since 
the protection of one’s rights and privacy is the protection of one’s 
individuality. Hence as long as the S.D. is maintained at a given 
length the national character will be fundamentally unchanged. 
Historically this can be examined by reference to changes in the law 
and its application—particularly the law relating to the rights of one 
individual in relation to another. Social psychologists sometimes assert 
that the kind of man who can ‘stand on his own feet’ is a product of 
capitalist conditioning. This, I think, is doubtful. The roots of common 
law go deep and are clearly visible under feudalism. True, feudalism 
was ordered, and each man had a birth status, but the local feudal 
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courts upheld the traditional rights of the individual, just as the indi- 
vidual was prepared to fight for his traditional rights and to defend 
the integrity of his family. It is this fact that is significant. 

Indeed, one sees this asa forceful reason why capitalism first developed 
in Europe—and more especially in England. The English S.D. protects 
the individual from group encroachment, just as it emphasizes the 
inviolateness of the Englishman’s private life. In asserting the private- 
ness of his private life the Englishman sets a social pattern for law and 
business. 

Weber has argued that Protestantism is a cause of capitalism. What 
is clear, however, is that the early Protestants asserted their indepen- 
dence of judgment and their private rights in the religious field just as 
much as the capitalist did in the field of business. The personal attributes 
of privateness and independence were common to both. It seems there- 
fore that capitalism arose first in the West out of a juxtaposition of 
opportunity and the degree of safeguard distance that would enable 
a man to insist on his right to independent action that did not interfere 
with the private rights of other individuals. Capitalism, that is to say, 
was inherent in the safeguard distance during feudal times. It was a 
natural continuous process of development that did not require some 
special new social factor. Both capitalism and Protestantism are 
assertions of independence. Both were possible only amongst people 
accustomed to assert their private rights. If individuals are too close 
they will assert their rights too much. If they are too far apart they will 
assert them too little. In Europe and especially in England a balance 
was achieved that was favourable to the development of free enterprise. 

Roles are the nodule points of the safeguard distance. To have learnt 
one’s roles properly is to maintain an appropriate S.D. Indeed the 
fixity of role-playing and S.D.-keeping not merely maintain personal 
integrity but mental health. Not infrequently the mentally sick and the 
delinquents are people who have not learnt how to play their roles or 
maintain the appropriate safeguard distance. They are uncertain about 
these and fluctuate, sometimes too near, sometimes too far, or per- 
manently too near or too far. Broken or disorganized homes have the 
same feature—a lack of psychological spacial arrangements between 
people, a lack of a clear and distinct appreciation of the difference 
between ‘myself’ and ‘otherselves’—a distinction which emerges only 
on inculcation of a standard distance, a sense of apartness by which a 
true sense of objectivity is achieved. The crucial fact in such homes is 
the incessant fluctuation of the S.D., so that individuals fail to attain 
the necessary integration of character necessary to stability. 

Although the safeguard distance is inculcated through socialization 
the incorporation is never complete. Reciprocity of attitudes helps in 
its maintenance in situations where the socialization is not strong 
enough. But there are times when we wish to get closer to people 
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without surrendering our independence or rights. Humour enables us 
to do both things at the same time. Humour is easily recognized as a 
means of identifying ourselves with other people. It performs several 
tasks at the same time—putting people at their ease, removing the 
self-consciousness that goes with the keeping up of the safeguard distance, 
and releasing the social tensions. Different national senses of humour 
are related to different S.D.s. English humour is essentially social rather 
than individualistic. It is concerned traditionally about commonplace 
situations we might all experience or enjoy. It never really gets under 
our guard and hence does not disturb the security we feel at our distance 
from people. American humour, on the other hand, is idiosyncratic 
(wisecracking). It is about the peculiarities of people, their apartness 
from the American norm. It is about people we can laugh at and feel 
superior to. It emphasizes the unity of us and the apartness of them. It 
is in fact against the outsider, the nonconformist, or about the insider 
and how inside he is. No doubt this emerges from the culture conflicts 
in American life. But its idiosyncraticness reinforces the closeness of 
the insider by revealing the intimate and the odd. 

The S.D. is a constant attitude. It keeps people apart in their 
respective shells. It does not mean we cannot ever be fully intimate 
with others—only that such intimacy must involve the proper degree 
of respect for the independence of the other person. One can be friendly 
but not familiar. This is true for normal situations. At the time of 
national crisis, such as war, however, individual rights matter less than 
the survival of the whole. In such times the $.D. is weakened, and we 
become closer. The element of personality apartness, of personality 
independence, is still with us but it is no longer used so much to defend 
our rights. Hence we have less cause to uphold our apartness. We have 
to give up the rights we normally defend. We defend only our person- 
alities. Hence we are enabled to get closer to others without weakening. 
Even God comes closer. But once the crisis is over we revert to the 
normal pattern of using our independent selves to safeguard our rights 
and positions. 

In lowering the defences of our private rights and the upholding of 
traditional norms society suffers a decline in morality. Crime, 
promiscuity, divorce, all increase. We feel more secure in the general 
organization for war, so secure that we feel that not only will society 
be less willing to condemn but it will be more willing to rescue us. As 
our defences are lowered so the ‘threshold’ people find increased 
opportunity to exploit the situation. In such times the chances of 
immorality increase. If ‘A’ seduces ‘B’s’ wife there is an equal chance 
that ‘B’ can seduce ‘C’s’ wife. It follows therefore that, in general, im- 
morality will not be so highly deplored in a society with a low S.D., 
since whatever ‘A’ does to ‘B’, ‘B’ will have an equal chance of doing 
to ‘C’. This is clearly true in regard to white-collar crime in the U.S.A. 
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Thus every society attains a level of ‘immorality chances’. What is 
important is not so much the general level of immorality as the main- 
tenance of ‘equality of immorality’ chances. Where there are roughly 
equal chances of immorality in society, immorality will become institu- 
tionalized. Immorality is an evil in society when the chances of im- 
morality vary from person to person or group to group. If every man 
is in a position to steal £1 from his neighbour all end up equal. No 
immorality system is as sure as this, but in business circles in the U.S.A. 
there are fairly equal chances of immorality. Hence white-collar crime 
is institutionalized. Indeed, if immorality chances are really equal there 
is no immorality at that level of immorality. But to decrease widespread 
immorality within a society one must aim at reducing the equality of 
immorality chances in the group concerned. A position where some 
can but some cannot evade the law has to be created. Those who 
cannot will turn the tables against those who can. 

Since the S.D. is a measure of ego involvement as well as of the pro- 
tection of ourselves and our rights, it is therefore the primary deter- 
minant of the quality of all social relationships. The exercise of power, 
economic relationships, the structure of institutions, etc., are all 
dependent upon the safeguard distance in each culture. The informal 
power structure of British trades unions, relationships in industry, class 
relationships, parliamentary powers and procedures are all determined 
in the same way, and all present a similar pattern of relationships 
arising out of the national S.D. 

It follows therefore that economic factors are superimposed upon the 
S.D. That is to say the S.D. is a more fundamental determinant than 
economic factors. Economic factors may help determine the points from 
which social relationships may begin, but how and when economic 
power is used will be determined by the $.D. Thus, while economic 
factors may be taken into account as conditioning factors in human 
relationships the S.D. is the central key. Economic factors, that is to 
say, mould themselves around the S.D. The pattern of upholding 
individual rights is established in the developmental stages of a culture 
independently of purely economic factors. This pattern is the same for 
all economic systems, capitalistic or feudalistic. It persists in spite of 
economic change and defies revolutions. Because the safeguard distance 
is at base a defence of a particular self it will be defended by society 
since every threat to it is a threat to the uniqueness of personality. Thus 
British parliamentary government cannot succeed abroad unmodified, 
since such a system is at odds with the local S.D. 

These brief examples of the application of the $.D. should, I think, 
help to demonstrate the universality of its possibilities as an analytical 
tool. It cannot be denied that, from the moment of birth, a child 
begins to ‘grow apart’. It is my belief that, in each society, individuals 
grow apart a standard ‘distance’. 
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This article has been built around the idea that the paramount need 
in sociology is for a theoretical study of the quality of social relationships. 
It is hoped that the concepts built upon this basis have demonstrated 
that the tools of analysis which may be developed through a qualitative 


approach suggest that this is the sine qua non of sociology. 
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CHANGE AND CONTROVERSY IN 
RECENT AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 


Seymour Martin Lipset and Neil Smelser 


witnessed basic changes in American sociology. The combina- 

tion of rapid expansion of both university posts and of available 
research funds facilitated more diverse large-scale efforts to upgrade 
the intellectual quality of sociological investigation than occurred in 
any other comparable period of time.' These efforts at innovation have 
led to considerable controversy about the future pattern of the field 
both in America and in other countries. In this connection we should 
like to offer a few reflections, based on American developments in the 
past several decades, on some of the problems that the rapid growth of 
an intellectual discipline creates.? 

In fact the growth of an intellectual tradition is not without the 
ironies and paradoxes that accompany all growth. The radicals and 
innovators in one period frequently become conservatives in the next. 
Indeed, the initiators of trends often come to resist the extension and 
consolidation of those trends which they themselves set in motion. As 
a result, intellectual developments are commonly plagued by those 
controversies, revolutions, secessions, and accusations of heresy and 
subversion which we associate with the dynamics of religion and 
politics. 

The recent history of the discipline of sociology in America has dis- 
played some of these general characteristics. From its beginnings to the 
present day, sociology has evolved steadily from its policy-oriented roots 
towards a more strictly scientific emphasis. This evolution, however, 
has left and is leaving in its trail a number of controversies and disputes 
which reflect the tensions inherent in growth. Let us sketch this course 
of development and comment on the related intellectual turbulence 
which has accompanied it. 


Tv PERIOD since the end of World War II has clearly 


Sociology’s earliest concern with ways to handle social problems no 
doubt infused it with an energy that brought it rapidly to the fore as a 
major subject of research and study in the United States. Perhaps this 
policy-oriented side of the field accounts in part for its relatively faster 
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development in America than in Europe. At any rate, in its early 
days sociology was clearly devoted to dealing with the causes and 
cures of major American problems—the pathologies associated with 
immigrant slums, such as family disorganization, juvenile delinquency, 
crime, suicide, bad housing, etc. The immigrant and the city, both of 
which were disturbing to the traditional values of small-town Protestant 
Anglo-Saxon America, became the preoccupation of sociology. Like 
the applied field of social work to which it was linked, American 
sociology expressed deep concern with the reintegration of the society. 
The backgrounds of many early sociologists revealed these concerns. 
Many were ministers of the gospel; others were scientists and engineers 
who wanted to apply ‘scientific methods’ to the solution of social evils. 

Chicago and Columbia, two of the most important departments of 
sociology,* reflected this emphasis. Chicago, which undoubtedly had 
more influence than any other department until the 1930’s, was best 
known for its extensive studies on the problems of the metropolis. This 
focus of Chicago sociology is reflected in the titles of many of the books 
which appeared in the series of monographs sponsored by the depart- 
ment: The Gang, The Gold Coast and the Slum, The Ghetto, The Hobo, The 
Jack-Roller, The Unadjusted Girl. Perhaps the most influential single piece 
of research was Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America. Columbia, until the mid-thirties, also laid heavy emphasis 
on social reform. Its first professor of sociology, Franklin Giddings, 
who dominated Columbia sociology from the early 18g0’s to the late 
twenties, had a religious home environment (his father was a minister) 
and academic training in the physical sciences. His belief, derived from 
Spencer, that social engineering must be based on a general social 
science, was an important factor in his decision to enter the new 
discipline of sociology. For him the relationship between sociology 
and social engineering was unambiguous: 


Facing the facts that the physical and biological sciences have made known 
to us has enabled us to live more comfortably and longer than man once did. 
Facing the facts that the social sciences are making known to us, and will 
make better known, should enable us to diminish human misery and to live 
more wisely than the human race has lived hitherto.* 


Correspondingly, the early course offerings at Columbia were weighted 
heavily in the practical direction. In addition to courses in social theory, 
historical sociology, and observational and statistical methods, students 
were required to complete work in criminology, penology, pauperism, 
poor laws, and the family. The graduate course in Family Organization 
required students to work with underprivileged families. 

Gradually in the 1920’s an academic field of study, apart from the 
concerns of social workers and social reformers, began to emerge more 
definitely. Though research still focused on the deviant and depressed, 
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more refined methods of analysis began to replace the journalistic and 
problem-focused approach of the earlier work. Important develop- 
ments began to stir on the theoretical level as well. Earlier sociologists 
had written as if the problems of society were inherent in specific 
institutions. Increasingly sociologists now began to develop—both on 
their own and under a new European influence—what came to be 
known as the functional approach, which views specific institutions 
and problems as part of an interdependent whole. 

The specific character of these changes may be seen in the area of 
social stratification. Many early American sociologists—for example, 
‘Giddings, Sumner, and Cooley—had dealt with larger aspects of social 
structure such as power and class, but these subjects were not treated as 
foci for research. Rather they were subjects for lectures and general 
discussion articles. Not until the Lynds’ Middletown studies were these 
topics treated in the light of hypotheses to be tested by actual investiga- 
tion. The Middletown studies were the first empirical researches on a 
large scale which employed the new functional approach.* The work 
of the Lynds helped to demonstrate that specific social evils could not 
be analysed apart from their structural context in society. Their re- 
jection of the ‘specific-problem’ approach in favour of the ‘functioaal’ 
approach occurred during the actual course of the research. The 
Middletown project had begun as a study of the church in the small 
city under the sponsorship of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. The Lynds, however, came to the decision that they could 
study the church only through an analysis of the larger system of which 
it is a part. As they put it, “The stubborn resistance which “social 
problems” offer may be related in part to the common habit of piece- 
meal attack on them. ... The present investigation, accordingly, set 
out to approach the life of the people in the city selected as a unit 
complex of interwoven trends of behaviour.’ ” 

During the years that the Lynds were engaged in their pioneer 
research, Pitirim Sorokin, originally trained in Europe, introduced 
American sociologists to the myriad of detailed quantitative investiga- 
tions of social mobility in Europe, and underlined, in his classic volume, 
Social Mobility, the close link between theory and research.® In addition, 
he and Robert Maclver brought alive to many Americans the import- 
ance of systematic theory, an intellectual pursuit which had a long 
history in Europe but which had been ignored in the policy-oriented 
American approach.° 

The work of the Lynds and Sorokin and MaclIver thus played a 
major role in changing the outlook of American sociology. This work 
set the stage for the investigation of relationships in the larger social 
structure. One index of this change may be seen in the concepts em- 
ployed to describe the different classes of society. The early Columbia 
catalogues used the terms ‘delinquent’, ‘depressed’, and ‘deviant’ to 
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describe groups living in slum areas. Increasingly in the thirties and 
thereafter the sociologist came to define his problem as the analysis 
of differences in the behaviour and values of the various classes. The 
question of who is the deviant in the total social structure waned 
correspondingly. 

In the thirties, Talcott Parsons and Paul Lazarsfeld, two young men 
who were to play major roles in furthering the new trends, entered 
American sociology.’® Parsons, in his teaching at Harvard and in his 
famous volume, The Structure of Social Action, enlarged American scholars’ 
awareness of the importance of systematic theory and of the work of 
several major European sociologists, particularly Emile Durkheim, 
Max Weber, and Vilfredo Pareto. While Parsons has been concerned 
from the beginning primarily with the specification of that systematic 
theory which goes under the name of structural-functional analysis and 
the theory of action, he also insisted on the necessary relationship be- 
tween theory and empirical research. Thus, for instance, he elaborated 
the way in which Durkheim used suicide statistics to test many of his 
hypotheses concerning the social structure, and both translated and 
analysed Max Weber’s classic historical study, The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism. In the 1930’s and thereafter, then, Parsons con- 
tributed not only to the development of systematic theory but also to 
furthering Sorokin’s concern with bridging the gap between European 
and American theory and research.?! 

In the late 1920’s and early thirties Paul Lazarsfeld and a number of 
other young Austrian scholars had been engaged in extensive research 
in Vienna on the determinants of occupational choice, on buying 
decisions, on the effects of unemployment and insecurity on family 
interaction and political attitudes, and on problems of research method- 
ology. To support such expensive group research Lazarsfeld initiated 
patterns of securing funds for sociological research from governments 
and business concerns to supplement the limited sums available from 
foundations. 

Upon his arrival in America in 1932 as a Rockefeller Fellow, Lazars- 
feld attempted to interest American social scientists in the self-conscious 
application of research methodology and in the use of quantitative 
techniques, particularly the survey, in their research designs. Among 
those irapressed with the potentialities of these methods was Robert 
Lynd, who introduced some of these approaches into his second major 
work, Middletown in Transition. Perhaps more important, he sponsored 
Lazarsfeld’s appointment to the Columbia graduate department. This 
appointment was significant not only because it brought a major 
European exponent of sophisticated research methods into one of the 
key centres of graduate training, but also because it was accompanied 
by the introduction of a sociological research institute (the Office of 
Radio Research, now known as the Bureau of Applied Social Research) 
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as an adjunct to a university department. Fhis model of a research 
institute linked to sociology has been adopted at most other major 
universities. 

In a real sense, then, the early trends set in motion by Sorokin and 
Lynd have culminated in a sociology which is more consciously oriented 
towards the objective of building a science of society. The pace-setters in 
this new ‘scientific sociology’ are identified by both admirers and 
opponents in the names of Parsons (as well as his students, such as 
Davis, Levy, Merton,'? and Moore, and his collaborator, Shils) and 
Lazarsfeld (as well as names like Guttman and Stouffer). Most im- 
portant sociological works today attempt to locate their concerns in a 
body of developing theory. Similarly, sociology has become methodo- 
logically more self-conscious. Technical courses in theory and methods 
are being introduced as required areas of study in centres of graduate 
training. Many of the recognized younger sociologists, who will set the 
tone in decades to come, have received their training in the traditions 
which crystallized in the thirties and forties at Columbia and Harvard. 

Such lines of evolution in sociology have given rise to a multi-sided — 
polemic in the field, a polemic which has risen to something of an apex 
in the last few years. On the one side stand those who believe that 
sociology, in its theoretical and methodological aspects, should move in 
the direction of greater scientific adequacy, and thus take its place 
among the more formal social sciences (such as economics and parts of 
psychology) or even the physical sciences. On the other side stand a 
variety of critics, including, interestingly enough, Sorokin!* and Lynd,** 
who were themselves instrumental in furthering the very trends which 
they now deplore. Joining these now retired scholars are younger men 
like Barrington Moore, Jr., of Harvard’* and C. Wright Mills of 
Columbia.'* Many sociology departments, in fact, are now divided 
intellectually between those who are committed to system theory and/or 
methodological formalization and their critics. These critics share a 
disaffection with what they view as excessive abstraction and over- 
preoccupation with esoteric methodology. From this general theme 
emerge several more specific issues: 

(1) Basically the critics of preoccupation with scientific theory and 
method argue that all complex social systems must be analysed primarily 
from a historical point of view. The analysis of the consequences of 
specific historical situations is a more important ‘explanation’ of the 
‘system’ than is the effort to specify the interrelated functions which the 
system and its parts serve at any given time. 

(2) On still another level, the conflict has become a controvery 
between the exponents of a functionalist and equilibrium concept of 
society and those who prefer to view society in dialectical terms as ever- 
changing and in a state of permanent conflict.*” Sociology, it is main- 
tained, because of its preoccupation with formal theory and precise 
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methods, has moved away from the significant social and political 
problems, from the analysis of social change, the nature of power, and 
the extent of conflict and exploitation which exists in class systems. 
Many important problems are ignored because they do not fit a ‘static’ 
functionalist approach or because they cannot be measured precisely. 

(3) A related wing of this controversy is the assertion that theoretical 
and methodological preoccupation leads to political sterility or political 
conservatism. Critics maintain that ‘functionalism’ becomes an endorse- 
ment of the status quo,'* an empty body of study whose primary task is 
to deflect possible sources of intellectual criticism of society. 

(While these three criticisms often come from the same source, they 
are not necessarily interrelated. We would classify ourselves, for 
instance, as functionalists concerned primarily with historical and 
comparative work and concerned with the political and moral implica- 
tions of sociological research.) 

The attempt to dichotomize the study of society into the study of 
the ‘imperatives’ inherent in social systems on the one hand, and the 
study of historic sources of specific—often politically significant— 
patterns of behaviour on the other, strikes us as erroneous. It is not 
necessary to consider the issue in either-or terms. As many method- 
ologists of science have observed, the fact that something is socially 
significant at any given moment does not mean that studying it directly 
is the best means for social improvement. The cure for a given disease 
may come sooner by studying the fundamental body processes rather 
than the specific disease itself. The study of the laws of blood chemistry 
may, in fact, be more useful in the cure of mental illness than the 
development of ad hoc generalizations from the psychotherapeutic 
situation. In short, without a guiding body of theory and methods to 
enable men to relate their findings to society or its various problems, 
no real accumulation of valid action-relevant findings is possible. 

In addition, the criticism that the efforts to formulate generalizations 
about systems necessarily conflicts with the analysis of historical pro- 
cesses also strikes us as unwarranted. Mills’ and others’ criticism of 
sociological theory for ignoring the Marxian ‘principle of historical 
specification’ has recently been discussed by Louis Feuer, a student of 
both scientific methodology and Marxian thought. After pointing out 
that Marx never used the expression, ‘the principle of historical 
specification’ which Mills attributes to him, Feuer goes on to state: 


There is, to my mind, a bit of obscurantism in ‘the principle of historical 
specification’ which, at the present time, obstructs the advance of social 
science. The principle rightly warns us to specify clearly the variables in our 
sociological laws; do not, for instance, enunciate as a law for all economic 
systems what may be true only of a competitive capitalist one. The principle 
has its obvious counterpart in physics. Kepler’s laws, for instance, are laws 
for the motions of planets, not for masses in general. But Kepler’s laws 
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turned out to be special cases of the Newtonian laws which did apply to all 
masses, And, in a similar sense, the laws of different societies might likewise 
be special cases of the operation of universal psychological and sociological 
laws. To specify the historical structure would simply then be to state the 
social initial conditions which would bound the operation of the universal 
laws in the specific historical situation. We cannot indeed understand how 
one social system evolves into another without using some guiding laws of a 
common human nature; the revolt of men against their society’s mores and 
values would be otherwise unintelligible. For all Marx’s presumable ad- 
herence to the ‘principle of historical specification’, he had no hesitance 
about making trans-historical generalizations. He set forth general laws 
concerning ‘all ruling classes’, ‘all ideologies’, ‘all modes of exploitation’, 
and ‘all history’. As for the hypothesis that the past itself is less important 
for American-type societies than others, that too could be formulated. in 
some cross-societal law. We might say, for example: for all societies composed 
of immigrants, the influence of the past will vary inversely with the novelty 
of the social circumstances.” 


Obviously an important task of sociology is to locate generalizations 
which take account of the fact that all complex social systems are also 
historical systems. As Max Weber argued, historical explanations are 
crucial if we are to understand the rigidities and flexibilities built into 
any institution. In fact, the ‘functionalist’ emphasis on key values in a 
social system is an effort to relate the operation of the system to elements 
rooted in its history. Within these historical ‘givens’, furthermore, a 
certain body of theoretical propositions states what kind of system is 
operating, its relation with external systems, its internal relations, its 
tensions, its contradictions, and so on. Sometimes, if one utilizes a stable 
equilibrium model, one emphasizes the self-regulating and restorative 
mechanisms. For other purposes, one may use dynamic (e.g. moving or 
unstable) equilibrium models to posit conditions under which the 
system will move to a new state or disintegrate. And finally, no matter 
what sort of equilibrium model is posited, the propositions concerning 
the relationships among the parts of the system are verified, modified, 
or rejected in the light of research into specific historical sequences. As 
we see it, then, there is no necessary clash between systematic theory 
and a concern with social change and historical specificity. As Radcliffe- 
Brown summarized the issue over twenty-five years ago, when sociology 
was just entering its ‘modern era’: 


One ‘explanation’ of a social system will be its history, where we know it— 
the detailed account of how it came to be—what it is and where it is. Another 
‘explanation’ of the same system is obtained by showing ... that it is a 
special exemplification of laws of social psychology or social functioning. 
The two kinds of explanation do not conflict but supplement one another.™ 


Why, we might ask in conclusion, have controversies like those just 
sketched appeared and flourished at this particular time? A partial 
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answer lies, we feel, in the stage of development of the discipline itself. 
As we have noted, sociology, in its brief history, has evolved gradually 
towards a concern with scientific canons and away from social philosophy 
and social problems. The two advance guards in this movement have 
been the development of systematic research methods and the explora- 
tion for adequate systematic theory. While this process of differentiation 
of the ‘scientific’ aspects of sociology from its ethical and practical 
background has been gradual and irregular, it has been powerful and 
unrelenting. 

In broader perspective, this process of differentiation is an instance of 
the tendencies towards the secularization of knowledge which have 
characterized Western civilization for many centuries. During periods 
of secularization specific spheres of knowledge come to be established 
more nearly in accordance with an autonomous set of technical 
standards and a distinctive rationality. The criteria for truth become 
less mingled with religious, political, and practical concerns. The 
separation of several of the physical sciences from the religious cos- 
mology of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is a classic instance 
of the secularization of knowledge. The recent emergence of the social 
sciences from their broader moral and philosophical traditions seems 
to be a recapitulation of this process of secularization, though the 
specific historical setting differs radically. 

Secularization never occurs, of course, without a great deal of pain 
and controversy. In particular, the representatives of the older moral 
and intellectual traditions (from which the new form emerges) experi- 
ence a sense of loss of importance and authority. Their assertions of 
right and truth are displaced by competing, secularized assertions, and 
their sphere of control is pared back. In this sense the rise of the 
scientific cosmology in post-Renaissance Europe marked a ‘defeat’ for 
the religious cosmology, for religion no longer defined and controlled 
the physical universe unequivocally. As a result, the complaints are 
usually loudest from the parent tradition from which the secularized 
branch of knowledge arises: 


. . . for over two centuries religion has been on the defensive, and on a weak 
defensive. The period has been one of unprecedented intellectual progress. 
In this way a series of novel situations have been produced for thought. Each 
occasion has found the religious thinkers unprepared. Something, which has 
been proclaimed to be vital, has finally, after struggle, distress, and anathema, 
been modified and otherwise interpreted. The next generation of religious 
apologists then congratulates the religious world on the deeper insight which 
has been gained. The result of the continued repetition of this undignified 
retreat, during many generations, has at last almost entirely destroyed the 
intellectual authority of religious thinkers. Consider this contrast: when 
Darwin or Einstein proclaim theories which modify our ideas, it is a triumph 
for science. We do not go about saying that there is another defeat for 
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science, because its old ideas have been abandoned. We know that another 
step of scientific insight has been gained ... [In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries theologians] were always attacking and defending. They 
pictured themselves as the garrison of a fort surrounded by hostile forces.™ 


In the recent public controversies regarding sociology a similar 
pattern seems to emerge. Most of the vitriol comes from the side of 
people who incline towards political sensitivity and broad moral con- 
cerns, who see sociology becoming less problem-oriented, less vital, less 
concerned, less committed, less historical, less humanistic, more sterile, 
and more conservative politically—and the worse for all these things. 
Those with moral and ideological identifications experience a sense of 
loss as sociological thought strives—with varying degrees of success— 
for a closer approximation to standards of scientific adequacy. Further- 
more, they tend to see, with the partial truth of all such insights, 
‘empty’ theory and ‘barren’ research methods as the twin devils leading 
sociology fastest from its traditional moral, political, and practical con- 
cerns. With few exceptions, however, those identified with the more 
scientific side of sociology have tended more to ‘go about their business’; 
they have been (at least in public) much less defensive, aggressive, and 


vigorous on their side of the controversy. 


NOTES 


1 A sense of these developments may 
be obtained from R. S. Merton, Leonard 
Broom and Leonard Cottrell (eds.), 
Sociology Today (New York: Basic Books, 
1959). 

*It may be worth noting that the 
development of sociology in the United 
States has also been uneven, with some 
universities not accepting it until recently. 
Chicago, Columbia, and Yale appointed 
professors of sociology in the 1890's; Har- 
vard waited until the 1930’s to cre- 
ate a department; Princeton and the 
University of California at Berkeley made 
their first appointments after World War 
II; and Johns Hopkins, the last of the 
Association of American Universities 
(major graduate schools) not to have 
sociology, delayed until 1959 before 
joining the ranks. But we must report 
that a number of eminent, predominantly 
undergraduate, institutions still do not 
teach the subject: Amherst, Hamilton, 
Swarthmore, Wesleyan, and Williams. 

* In choosing Chicago and Columbia 
for illustration, we do not intend to slight 
the important work done by Sumner at 
Yale, Cooley at the University of 
Michigan, Ross at the University of 


Wisconsin, and others. Until the 1920’s, 
however, Chicago and Columbia had 
more sociology graduate students than 
the rest of the sociology departments 
combined. 

‘ Franklin H. Giddings, The 
Study of Human Society (Chapel Hill, N.C.: 
The University of North lina Press, 
1924), pp. 37-8. 

5 For a detailed exposition of the 
writings of the ‘fathers’ of American 
sociology on social stratification, see 
Charles H. Page, Class and American 
Sociology (New York: The Dial Press, 
1940). 

*In the introduction to Middletown, 
the Lynds specifically asserted that ‘the 
following pages aim to present a dynamic, 
functional study of the contemporary life 
of this specific American community in 
the light of the trends of changing 
behaviour observable in it during the last 
thirty-five years’. In a footnote they 
defined ‘function’ as denoting ‘a major 
life activity or something contributing 
to the performance of a major life- 
activity’. This definition, while vague, is 
not inconsistent with later definitions of 
the functional approach. Robert S. Lynd 
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and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown: A 
Study in American Culture (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929), 


p. 6. 

? Ibid., p. 3. 

® Pitirim Sorokin, Social Mobility (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1927). 

* Pitirim Sorokin, Contemporary Socio- 
logical Theories (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1928). Robert Maclver from 
Edinburgh brought the concerns of 
British social theory into American 
sociology as Columbia’s theorist at the 
same time that Sorokin with his more 
continental interests taught theory at 
Harvard. 

10 Again our choice of these figures is 
meant to be illustrative of major in- 
tellectual trends. An exhaustive analysis 
of the intellectual developments of the 
1930’s and the decades since would have 
to include the important contributions of 
men like Warner in the field of stratifica- 
tion; Mayo, Roethlesberger and Dickson 
in industrial sociology; Lewin in the field 
of small groups; Ogburn in the field of 
technological and social change. Men 
trained by these scholars figure heavily 
in the development of the field of 
sociology since World War II. 

11 One should not overemphasize the 
continuity between Sorokin and Parsons. 
A reading of the critical footnotes in The 
Structure of Social Action reveals a long list 
of substantive and methodological differ- 
ences. Sorokin, however, in a mimeo- 
graphed document privately circulated 
by him to various sociologists in the 
early 1950’s, asserted that Parsons studied 
under him and that there are many 
parallel concepts and analyses in their 
work, 

12 Robert K. Merton’s position is a 
unique one. Having been influenced 
heavily both by Parsons and Lazarsfeld 
at different points in his career, he tends 
to occupy a place somewhere between 
the two. His own research interests, as 
well as his call some years ago for 
emphasis upon ‘theories of the middle 
range’, perhaps reflects this middle posi- 
tion. It should be noted that Merton’s 
appointment at Columbia was sponsored 
by Robert Maclver. Maclver and Lynd 
were appointed in 1929-30, one as a 
theorist, the other as a more research- 
oriented man. A decade later Merton 
and Lazarsfeld were called to Columbia 
to supplement the work of the two older 
men, 


Edward A. Shils’ place in American 
sociology is likewise difficult to classify in 
any simple way. For many years he has 
operated as an influence in the Parsonian 
tradition—from his early critical assist- 
ance on The Structure of Social Action to his 
more recent collaboration in Toward a 
General Theory of Action with Parsons 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1951), and Working Papers in the 
Theory of Action, with Parsons and R. F. 
Bales (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1953). His translations and commentaries 
on men like Weber, Mannheim, and 
Sorel have augmented the link between 
European and American sociology. In 
still another role, Shils has acted as a 
kind of mediator between the traditions 
of sociological analysis and the major 
moral, intellectual, and political prob- 
lems of the day—as illustrated in his 
The Torment of Secrecy (Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1956). 

In any article discussing major trends 
in American sociology designed for 
publication in England, it is clearly 
necessary to discuss C. Wright Mills, for 
he seems to have become an intellectual 
hero to a youthful section of the British 
political community. It must be reported, 
however, that he has little importance for 
contemporary American _ sociology, 
although his books are best-sellers out- 
side the field and are widely hailed in 
certain political circles. A book has 
already appeared, sympathetically dis- 
cussing his work, by the editor of the 
theoretical organ of one of our smaller 
but better-known political parties. The 
separation between Mr. Mills and 
American academic sociology does not 
simply represent a stodgy rejection by 
the latter of the former. At Columbia 
University, where he teaches as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Columbia College, 
the undergraduate men’s school of the 
University, Mr. Mills has voluntarily 
abstained for some years from his right to 
give graduate courses or seminars. And 
since Columbia is one of the largest 
centres of graduate instruction in 
sociology, this policy of Mr. Mills means 
that he deliberately rejects a major 
opportunity to affect the work of a large 
number of the future sociologists of 
America. But if Mr. Mills cuts himself 
off from the sociology fraternity, he 
retains important outlets of expression 
in the more popular and commercial 
media, and thus manages to influence the 
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outside world’s image of sociology. He 
has been the sociologist called on most 
frequently to comment on the works of 
other sociologists in The New York Times 
Book Review, the most important review 
medium in the United States. He is the 
sociology editor for a booksellers’ 
magazine, Paperback Review, distributed 
in great numbers to publicize paperback 
books. In the latter capacity he recently 
had occasion to recommend three books 
which he had written or edited as being 
among the best sixteen sociological works 
in paperback, and to comment that his 
own book, White-Collar, is ‘the classic [sic] 
study of the new middle classes in 20th 
century United States’. As a further 
indicator of Mr. Mills’ alienation from 
academic sociology, it may be worth 
mentioning that of the thirteen works 
which he recommends as the best books 
available in ‘sociology’, other than those 
which he has written or edited, a 
majority, seven, are by non-sociologists, 
and an eighth is an anthology of the 
writings of Marx and Engels. All of the 
books he suggests are good books, but 
Mr. Mills is the only subject editor of 
the Paperback Review to find it necessary 
to ignore the subject for which he is 
responsible. 

13 Pitirim Sorokin, Fads and Foibles in 
Modern Sociology and Related Sciences 
(Chicago: H. Regnery Co., 1956). 

14 Lynd’s published attack has been 
perhaps least explicit among the critics 
of ‘scientific’ sociology. For a statement 
of his disaffection with the organization 
of contemporary empirical research, 
however, cf. ‘Can Labor and Intellectuals 
Work Together?’ in J. B. S. Hardman 
and Maurice F. Neufeld (eds.), The 
House of Labor: Internal Operations of 
American Unions (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1951), pp. 511-15. Many of his 


current more mature reactions are 
anticipated in his Knowledge for What? 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1940). 

18 Barrington Moore, Jr., “The New 
Scholasticism’, World Politics, vol. 6 
(1953-4), pp. 122-38; also ‘Sociological 
Theory and Contemporary a 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. 61 
(1954-5), Pp. 107-15. See also his 
Political Power and Social Theory: Six 
Studies (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1958). 

16C. Wright Mills, The Sociological 
Imagination (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959). 

17 Ralf Dahrendorf, ‘Out of Utopia: 
Toward a Reorientation of Sociological 
Analysis’, American Journal of Sociology, 
vol. 64 (1958), pp. 115-27. Lewis Coser, 
The Functions of Social Conflict (Glencoe, 
Ill: The Free Press, 1956). Coser 
occupies a mixed position. While he is 
impatient with ‘functionalist’ equili- 
brium analysis, he himself uses many 
of the functionalist assumptions and 
methods in demonstrating the import- 
ance of conflict in society. 

18 Coser, op. cit. 

19 Lewis Feuer, ‘A Symposium on C. 
Wright Mills’ “The Sociological Imagi- 
nation”,’ Berkeley Journal of Sociology 
(Berkeley: University of California, 
Department of Sociology, Fall 1959), 
vol. V, no. I, pp. 122-3. 

2 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘On the 
Concept of Function in Social Science’, 
American Anthropologist, New Series, vol. 
37 (1935), P- 401. For a similar point of 
view, cf. B. Malinowski, The Dynamics of 
Culture Change (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1945), Pp. 34- 

21 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the 
Modern World (New York: The New 
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KEBBI AND HAUSA STRATIFICATION 


M. G. Smith 


I published an essay on Hausa stratification! which Miss E. R. 

Yeld recently discussed in a paper on Islam and Social Stratification 
in Northern Nigeria.* Miss Yeld’s paper is unsatisfactory with regard to 
much of its data, and misleading with regard to their application. 


P SHE BACKGROUND to this paper is simple. In July 1959 


THE PROBLEM 


Miss Yeld set out to do a number of things. Firstly, to examine ‘only 
the Fulani-dominated Hausa Emirates, chief among which are Sokoto, 
Gwandu, Kano, Katsina and Zaria—with one of the independent Hausa 
Emirates, that of Kebbi, as a control in considering such factors as 
whether the traditional Hausa status system has been significantly 
affected by factors of Fulani ethnic domination, or by a relatively longer 
period (about a century) of direct Islamic influence on political life’.* 

She also undertook to analyse ‘the changes brought about under 
British administration, which affect the status hierarchy and the possi- 
bilities for mobility’. However, she focused her main analysis on 
‘political and occupational status in the urban capitals of Hausa 
Emirates’ .5 

In short, Miss Yeld undertook five tasks simultaneously: firstly, to 
describe the traditional Hausa status system—without which we should 
be unable to determine the effects of Fulani rule or Islam; secondly, to 
determine the effects of Fulani rule on this ‘traditional Hausa status 
system’; thirdly, to do likewise for Islam and to compare this with the 
Fulani effects; fourthly, to do likewise for British contacts; fifthly, to 
analyse political and occupational status in Emirate capitals, presum- 
ably at the present day. 

To assess Miss Yeld’s analysis, we must therefore consider (1) whether 
her problems are distinct and resolvable; (2) whether her methodology 
is appropriate; (3) whether her data are appropriate; (4) whether these 
data correctly represent the various field situations which she isolates 
for study; (5) and finally whether her conclusions are tenable or relevant 
to her problems. This procedure is especially necessary in view of the 
multiplicity and interrelation of Miss Yeld’s objectives. 

Of these objectives, the fourth need hardly detain us. After a brief 
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discussion of Western influences in Hausaland, Miss Yeld concludes 
that ‘the traditional social hierarchy remained virtually unaltered until 
the expansion of Government activity in technical departments during 
the last ten years. . . . Political status and channels of mobility have 
therefore remained virtually unchanged within the Emirates.’ * This 
being so, our main attention is directed to Miss Yeld’s comparison of 
status systems among the independent and the Fulani-dominated 
Hausa; and on ‘whether the traditional Hausa status system has been 
significantly affected by factors of Fulani ethnic domination, or by a 
relatively longer period (about a century) of direct Islamic influence 
on political life’.” 

However, discrimination is not easy, since Miss Yeld begins by saying 
that ‘except where differences are expressly brought out, material on 
social stratification applies to both Fulani-Hausa and independent 
Hausa Emirates’.* This means that instead of comparison she provides 
a collation of ‘Dr. Smith’s work on Zaria, supplemented by personal 
experience of altogether six years spent in Northern Nigeria, chiefly in 
Sokoto and Niger provinces, while for the independent Kebbi I have 
only personal information acquired during two years spent there’.® 
Thus, Miss Yeld has constructed a stratification model embracing data 
from Kebbi and Fulani-ruled Hausa. 

The status of this construct is highly obscure. It can represent cor- 
rectly neither Kebbi or Fulani-ruled Hausa, nor the ‘traditional Hausa 
status system’ which ‘has been significantly affected by factors of Fulani 
ethnic domination or by a relatively longer period (about a century) 
of direct Islamic influence on political life’. Nor can it be said to repre- 
sent Niger Province, where only 10 per cent of the population are 
Hausa. !° 

The utility of this model is also marginal. It can neither help us to 
determine the effect of Fulani rule or of Islam on the traditional Hausa 
status system, nor to compare these effects with one another. It is in- 
capable of serving either purpose, because it claims to represent both the 
traditional Hausa status system and this system as affected by Islam and 
Fulani rule. It is also difficult to understand how Miss Yeld can use 
Kebbi ‘as a control’ after combining Kebbi data with Hausa-Fulani 
material in a composite statement purporting to represent both. 

If Miss Yeld had set out to compare stratification in Kebbi and 
Fulani-dominated Hausa society, this should have been simple. Pre- 
sumably she controls the Kebbi data, and I have summarized the rest. 
It is thus quite easy to show in what ways these two bodies of data 
differ or correspond. 


THE POSITION OF KEBBI 


Apart from methodology, the most important objection to Miss 
Yeld’s procedure centres on the position of Kebbi vis-d-vis Hausa. She 
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says of Kebbi that ‘the official acceptance of Islamic religion and juris- 
prudence was, in part at least, due to motives of political prestige, 
following on Britain’s acceptance of the theocratic authority of the 
Fulani rulers as legitimate’.1 In this, Kebbi was probably unique, and 
the assertion that ‘the official acceptance of Islamic religion and juris- 
prudence was only brought about in the independent Hausa states after 
British rule’ !* is certainly false. Current Kebbi represents only current 
Kebbi. Having recently adopted Islam, it no longer represents tradi- 
tional pagan Kebbi; and traditional pagan Kebbi was distinguished 
from the pre-British Hausa societies, whether independent or under the 
Fulani, by several centuries of Islamic acculturation in the latter. 

Hausa ethnology is quite complex, and in this it reflects the com- 
plexity of Hausa society and history. Even the boundaries of this society 
are somewhat obscure. This condition has led Miss Yeld to generalize 
about Hausa on the basis of data from Niger and Kebbi. Professor 
Greenberg has indicated how the pre-Muslim Hausa-speaking people 
of Northern Nigeria have changed their social organization under the 
influence of Islam. Instances of this process of change are currently 
observable among pagan Hausa-speaking Maguzawa of Kano.!* In 
Greenberg’s view, Maguzawa and other pagans in this region, whose 
native language is Hausa, share a common origin with Moslem Hausa, 
who differentiate themselves on religious, historical, cultural and 
political grounds. If this is so, then the ‘traditional Hausa status system’ 
may refer to two mutually exclusive societies. Either it may denote the 
stratification of pagan Hausa, or that characteristic of Moslem Hausa 
before the Fulani conquest. These two systems differ sharply. Thus, if 
Kebbi was pagan until 1900, it differs from Moslem Hausa. Miss Yeld’s 
‘traditional Hausa status system’ is thus not derivable from Kebbi data, 
simply because the Hausa have for centuries been Moslem. 

When Maguzawa adopt Islam, they abandon a society based on 
patrilineages, having hereditary spirit cults and a predominantly sub- 
sistence agriculture, for one with bilateral kinship which emphasizes 
occupational specialization, market production, exchange, urbanism, 
official hierarchies and occupational class. Maguzawa are only the best- 
known of the Hausa-speaking pagan tribes. In Sokoto Province there are 
several others, of whom the Bungawa, Turmawa or Masu-wuta-bauta 
(Slaves of fire) were said to be the first and most numerous inhabitants. 
These Bungawa tribes extended as far as Illo, Zaberma, and Arewa; 
they were eventually absorbed by the rulers of Kebbi and Sokoto into 
their Hausa subjects.4 

Hausa speech, Hausa ethnic status, and Moslem Hausa culture are 
three quite different things. Maguzawa and Bungawa know only Hausa 
speech. They may or may not share Hausa ethnic status, according to 
the sense of this term; but they do not practise Moslem Hausa culture, 
and the Moslem Hausa describe these groups as arna (pagans) or simply 
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by name. Likewise, in Maradi and Gobir today, the ruling Moslem 
Hausa describe their pagan subjects as azna (pagans). In Kebbi until 
1900, rulers and subjects alike seem to have been pagans. 

Of Miss Yeld’s six years in Northern Nigeria, two were in Kebbi and 
the rest mainly in Niger Province. According to the Nigerian census 
of 1952, only 10-5 per cent of the people in Niger Province were Hausa, 
and 55 per cent of those in Kebbi (Argungu Division).'* Clearly, Niger 
Province is not Hausa territory. We need only consider, therefore, 
whether Kebbi represents Hausa society and culture, since Miss Yeld 
claims no first-hand knowledge of other Hausa Emirates. 

Hausaland extends between latitudes 10} and 13} N. and longitudes 
4 and 10 E. Kebbi lies on the extreme western margin, at latitude 
12} N. and longitude 4 E. 

In 1804, the Fulani under Shehu dan Fodio came into conflict with 
the Hausa rulers of Gobir, whose territory lay mainly in the north- 
western section of modern Sokoto Province. Between 1804 and 1810 
the Fulani overran most of Hausaland. Kebbi alone withstood them 
directly, although even here between 1831 and 1849 Fulani dominated. 
Elsewhere the defeated Hausa withdrew, established successor states, 
and continued their war with the Fulani. Apart from Kebbi, four 
successor states were established, the Zaria Hausa settling at Abuja, 
the Daura Hausa at Zango, the Katsina Hausa at Maradi, and the 
Gobir Hausa at Tsibiri. Of these independent Hausa states, Miss Yeld’s 
first-hand knowledge is confined to Kebbi. Of the Fulani-ruled Hausa 
she claims no special knowledge. 

According to the Nigerian Census of 1952, the Northern Region then 
contained 16-8 million people, of whom 5:5 million were Hausa and 
3 million Fulani, the overwhelming majority of these two groups being 
domiciled in Hausa territory as delimited above. Of these 54 million 
Hausa, Argungu Division (Kebbi) with a total population of 170,000 
contained 94,000 Hausa, or less than 2 per cent.!* In short, the Kebbi 
‘Hausa’, who live on the extreme margin of Hausaland, are a very small 
fraction of the Hausa in Northern Nigeria. Only if we had excellent 
proof that these Kebbi people are culturally identical with Moslem 
Hausa peoples could we safely generalize about the Hausa on Kebbi 
data. 

It is clear that such a large area and population as Hausa will con- 
tain important differences of dialect, history, custom, economy, religious, 
social and political organization. These differences have existed for 
centuries, and are familiar to the Hausa, who themselves distinguish 


seven proper Hausa ‘states’, which are called Hausa Bakwai, the Seven Hausas, 
and seven spurious Hausa, Banza Bakwai, the latter being tribes who have been 
under Hausa influence for a long time and have therefore partly or wholly 
adopted the language and civilization of the Hausa. The Hausa Bakwai are: 
Biram, Katsina and Zegzeg (= Zazzau, Zaria); Kano and Rano (S.W. of 
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Kano); Gobir and Daura. The Banza Bakwai are: Zamfara, Nupe, Kebbi, 
Gwari, Yauri, Yoruba and Kororofa (= Jukun). In both lists some names 
are disputable, and the Banza Bakwai can be called Hausa only in a very 
limited sense. ‘? 


These differing classifications revolve about the position of Gobir or 
Zamfara; no list yet reported puts Kebbi among the seven proper 
Hausa states. 

It would be obviously inappropriate to discuss Hausa society on data 
from Gwari, Nupe or Yoruba, all of whom are classified with Kebbi 
as Banza bakwai. Unless there are good reasons to show that Kebbi is 
culturally and structurally identical with Hausa bakwai, it is thus invalid 
to generalize about the latter on data drawn from the former. It is also 
inadmissible to combine these separate bodies of data in an artificial 
construct purporting to represent them both. 

Banza bakwai is often erroneously taken to mean ‘the seven false or 
spurious Hausa states’. In fact the term makes no reference to Hausa 
whatsoever, but is contraposed with Hausa bakwai to distinguish the 
seven Hausa states from another seven who were not Hausa. Banza is 
a pejorative term meaning worthless and, in some special contexts, 
unclothed. 

Of the Banza bakwai, the Nupe, Gwari, Jukun and Yoruba differ 
profoundly in language, history and culture from the Hausa bakwai. 
Yauri, Kebbi and Zamfara had rulers whose native tongue was Hausa, 
and whose cultures resembled Hausa in outline. 

Peoples listed as Banza bakwat were those of special significance for 
the seven Hausa; this significance combined proximity, force and 
trading relations. At different periods Yauri, Kebbi, Jukun and Zam- 
fara each dominated the Hausa marchlands, or even parts of Hausaland 
itself. Hausa in turn dominated Gwari, and still use this name to denote 
many distinct pagan tribes whom they formerly raided for slaves. To 
the Hausa, Nupe and Yoruba were important mainly for commercial 
and cultural reasons. All Banza bakwai except Jukun, which lies to the 
south-east, are situated to the south and west of Hausa territory. 
Since Banza bakwai thus lie beyond true Hausa territory, Hausafand 
does not include Kebbi in Hausa eyes. 

Kebbi, Yauri and Zamfara were the easternmost provinces of the 
great empires of Mali and Songhay, whereas the Hausa bakwai—Kano, 
Katsina, Daura, Gobir, Rano, Zaria and Biram—for the most part 
remained under Bornu suzerainty. When Kebbi rose to political prom- 
inence in the sixteenth century under Kanta, it first threw off the 
Songhay yoke, and then carved out a small empire in the Songhay- 
Bornu marchlands by defeating Kano, Zaria, Zamfara and Gobir. 
During this period, Katsina remained under Bornu; and when Kebbi 
power was broken in 1700, first Zamfara and then Gobir established 
an ascendancy. 
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In 1952 the capital of Kebbi contained less than 10,000 people. At 
that time Sokoto and Katsina cities contained 51,000 each, Zaria had 
30,000 within the old walls and. another 17,000 outside, Kano City 
contained 93,000 and its immediate suburbs another 34,000."* For Miss 
Yeld to base her ‘main analysis of political and occupational status in 
the urban capitals of Hausa Emirates’ ! on data from the Kebbi capital 
is thus unacceptable. Birnin Kebbi (Kebbi Town) with its 10,000 
people is a type of settlement quite different from Kano, Katsina, Zaria 
or Sokoto, for none of which Miss Yeld claims first-hand data. 

C. L. Temple says that although ‘Kebbawa all speak Hausa [they 
are] not generally included when a native speaks of Hausawa [the 
Hausa people]’;*° and that they ‘were the last of the Hausa states to 
accept Mohammedanism’.*! The geographical position of Kebbi ex- 
plains both conditions. Kebbi’s exposure to Islam is recent, and eco- 
nomically, politically and socially it is far less developed than central 
Hausaland. Like the Maguzawa or Bungawa, Kebbi made little use 
of slave labour in farming, and in commerce, craft work and urbanism 
it was far behind the central Hausa states. For nineteenth-century 
Zaria, Katsina and Kano, slavery supplied the agricultural labour force, 
and had already been a Hausa institution for centuries. Slave raids 
were annual affairs legitimized by Islam. Tribute was rendered in slaves. 

I conclude that current Kebbi differs from current Hausa, and that 
independent Kebbi does not represent the ‘independent’ Hausa states. 


WOMEN AND THE STATUS SYSTEM 


Miss Yeld presents her account of Hausa stratification in contrast 
with mine. Specifically, she argues that the Hausa status system is 
an hierarchic order of occupational classes which embraces both sexes. 
In my paper I had shown that Hausa use a number of status models, 
of which the occupational is the most inclusive. I had also shown that 
this model had numerous deficiencies, and required many qualifications 
to fit specific situations. In particular, I pointed out that ‘Hausa society 
contains two independent status systems, the male and the female, which, 
although they have certain common characteristics, remain mutually 
independent’.** Miss Yeld disagrees with this statement and bases her 
discussion of women’s status on this disagreement. She criticizes my 
analysis ‘on the basis chiefly of material from the Kebbi Emirate’ ** 
and sets out to show in what ways ‘the female system is co-extensive 
with, or dependent on that of the men’.** Whether Kebbi is representa- 
tive of Hausa is an ethnological question. However, I should like to set 
this aside in order to examine Miss Yeld’s sociological objections. 

I had argued that status placement of women was regulated by factors 
different from those which governed male status placement. Among 
females, I listed generation, age, marriage-order to a common husband, 
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marital career, ethnicity, descent, fertility, the position and prospects 
of offspring, and, to a lesser extent, differences of wealth as regulating 
factors.*5 Miss Yeld begins her comment by saying that we can ‘first 
distinguish those factors which are co-extensive with male status deter- 
minants, namely generation and ethnicity and descent . . . although 
the latter are of far less significance among women than among men. 
As for age, the only significance of this within the generation is in 
determining bond-friendships where these have been established since 
girlhood.’ ** 
For male Hausa I have argued that, while 


kinship authority is distributed on the basis of sex, agnation and seniority 
by generation and age, between non-kin accurate age-reckoning is imprac- 
ticable, and members of the same sex and generation are regarded as socially 
equivalent, provided other things are equal, which is rarely the case. Age 
placements are also modified by differences of economic or political position 
or birth status as slave or free. Thus age does not provide a general basis for 
the ranking of men in Hausa society, neither does kinship.?? 


Moreover, as generation determines male status only within the kin- 
ship range, it follows that generation is not a status determinant among 
unrelated males. One frequently finds rising young men of noble or 
commoner stock whose clients include men much their seniors in 
generation and age. Among females, only slaves or destitute older 
women are found as dependents of younger ones. 

Of age as a factor in women’s status placement, Miss Yeld thinks 
little. However, she agrees that formal bond-friendship and clientage 
between women are ‘expressions rather than determinants of status’ ,** 
and of the importance of age in regulating these relations, Baba of Karo 
has given ample testimony.*® Baba shows that bond-friends are age- 
peers as well as status-equals, and that they often practise different 
forms of marriage, some being in purdah, others not. She shows that 
many women of commoner status have female clients, but that the 
female patron generally belongs to a generation senior to that of her 
client. She also shows that commoner women are bond-friends and 
status-equals of aristocratic ones, and that an older woman of commoner 
status (Baba herself) may freely berate the senior wife of her own 
District Head.*° It is thus quite clear that whereas generation and age 
differences regulate the formal relationships which women establish 
with one another, differences of marriage form and of aristocratic or 
commoner descent do not affect them. As age is the primary factor 
governing the formal relations which women establish with one another 
as children or adults, and as Miss Yeld admits that these relations 
express status equivalence and difference, we have to conclude that age 
is an important factor in the status placements of women. 

Miss Yeld’s equation of male and female status values for generation 
and age is therefore invalid. Moreover, since she admits that ‘ethnicity 
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and descent . . . are of far less significance among women than among 
men’,*! the four status factors which she regards as common to both 
sexes have different values for either. 

The inappropriateness of Kebbi data for analysis of Hausa status is 
evident from the fact that ‘in the Kebbi Emirate . . . relations of 
patronage are only found among wives or female relatives of the aristoc- 
racy and non-aristocratic female clients’. Many women of commoner 
status in Zaria, Kano, Katsina and Daura have female clients. In so 
far as at Kebbi female ‘prestige tends to be in relation to the degree 
of purdah imposed’,** bond-friends should practise the same form of 
marriage. In central Hausa, as Baba shows, differences of marriage 
form do not affect bond-friendship. 

I had stated that 


differences of marriage order take precedence among co-wives over other 
differences, such as age or parentage, but outside the household these other 
differences may have more significance. . . . The average Hausa woman 
probably makes three or four marriages before the menopause. . . . Under 
such conditions of marital instability, spouses cannot share the same social 
status. Indeed, the status differentiation of co-wives by reference to marriage- 
order precludes their status identity with the common husband. Legally and 
politically this identity is also impossible, since women are wards of men. 
Moreover, since divorce rates are high and spouses change frequently, 
marital careers are highly individual and variable.** 


To this one need only add that authority over women is divided between 
their husbands, to whom they are subordinate, and their kinsmen, who 
are their legal guardians. Thus the wife is not identified with her 
husband as his ward. 

Miss Yeld recognizes that co-wives are ranked by marriage order, 
and that divorce is frequent; but she objects that ‘marriage-order to a 
common husband can be of significance only within a group of four 
wives, and polygamous households constitute less than a third of the 
total in the rural areas, less than a half in urban areas’.** Of course, 
marriage-order applies whenever there are two or more co-wives; and 
my data show that when approximately one-third of the married men 
are polygamous, between 54 and 60 per cent of the married women 
live in polygamous establishments.** Moreover, since Hausa women 
marry three to four times on average,*’ they change household position 
and husbands together, and in this marital merry-go-round men gain 
and lose polygamous status continually. Granted these rates of divorce 
and polygamy, marital order has obvious significance for status- 
placements among women; but not men. 

And so does marital career, as the case of Hasana in Baba’s narrative 
shows vividly.** Miss Yeld suggests that by marital career I mean ‘the 
fact that women directly take on their husband’s status’;** but I have 
explicitly pointed out why this cannot occur. ‘Marital career’ refers to 
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the number and kind of marriages which a woman makes, their history, 
and the conditions under which they terminate. Like the Americans, 
Hausa lose respect for women who are troublesome and break up their 
marriages rapidly. A woman’s marital career operates as an achieve- 
ment variable in her status placement. 

Miss Yeld admits that ‘position and prospects of offspring is certainly 
a factor giving prestige, but only where the woman remains in the 
husband’s compound, where the prestige affects them both equally’.* 
Despite this, she says ‘it would be extremely difficult to prove that 
fertility was a criteria [sic] of social placement among women, since 
there is a very high infantile death rate’.44 Now offspring, dead or 
living, presume fertility. The Hausa rites de passage at first marriage and 
childbirth dramatize these fertility values. Marriage transfers a woman’s 
fertility to her husband and his kin; but until she bears children, this 
transfer is problematic. 


Before a wife has borne a child, her own kin send her gifts at the two 
annual feasts—rice, guineacorn, salt, locust-bean cakes—at every feast they 
send her these gifts. When she has a child they give her all the ‘dowry’ for 
a birth, and after that they make no more gifts to her at the feasts... . You 
see, the husband has paid them a great deal of money, so the wife’s family 
keep on returning the gifts until there is a child. . . . If she has a child, she 
will not want to go away.* 


These ritual gifts link first marriage, by which the woman leaves her 
home, with the bangwalle rite by which she returns after bearing her 


first child; and this ritual complex integrates the female status transi- 
tions of first marriage, which terminates childhood, and first birth, 
which inaugurates maturity through motherhood. For this reason, 
sterile women do not adopt children until it is quite clear that they are 
not likely to have any of their own. It then becomes obligatory for their 
kin to provide these women with substitute children so that they may 
technically realize the maternal status without which they are not 
mature. For women this biosocial transition is perhaps the most im- 
portant status movement. Moreover, my data show that of 163 and 
237 women in two Zaria communities, 15 per cent and 20 per cent had 
never borne any children.** Sterility is thus sufficiently frequent for 
Hausa women to develop anxiety about it. To allay this is one function 
of the rituals just described. 

However, it is by no means true that women only derive prestige 
from the prominence of their offspring when they remain in their 
husband’s compound. For Hausa men who are household heads, it is 
almost obligatory to offer their mothers accommodation if the latter 
wish it. We frequently find old Hausa women, widowed or divorced, 
living in their sons’ homes; but we rarely find a man supporting both 
his parents in the household of which he is head. Hausa stress a man’s 
devotion to his mother, whether she lives with his father or not. 
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Divorced women whose children enjoy good prospects receive greater 
deference in their communities on this account than do those whose 
children have none. This applies to concubines also, if their sons are 
prominent. Miss Yeld has mistaken for kinship the fact that ‘the mother 
has no legal rights over her offspring’. Whatever the legal position, 
Hausa stress uterine connections, 

Miss Yeld draws a parallel between the legal statuses of men and 
women among Hausa prior to British rule. “The legal status of free 
men, household slaves and farming slaves among them was paralleled 
by free married women with definite legal rights, concubines with 
partial rights and slave wives of slaves who had no legal rights.’ ** This 
equation is consistently misleading and serves no purpose. Among free 
men we should have to distinguish royalty, Fulani aristocracy, the 
leading Hausa, freeborn commoners, strangers, and manumitted slaves. 
Each of these groups enjoyed a different political position and different 
rights. Among male slaves we should distinguish those born in slavery 
and those purchased or captured, eunuchs from men, those who had 
learnt Islam from those who had not. Female slaves included the 
master’s concubines and those married to other slaves. Among concu- 
bines we should distinguish the childless and the fertile. As between 
men and women, the distinction is that between legal persons and 
wards. The definite legal rights of the married women depended on 
action by male guardians. Finally, as Baba of Karo shows,** the dis- 
tinction between farming and household slaves was less rigid than Miss 
Yeld implies. However, since Kebbi contained few slaves in the last 
century, and those were mostly official retainers, Miss Yeld is probably 
unfamiliar with Hausa slavery. 

The argument that women and men share the same status system is 
based on various grounds. To begin with, Miss Yeld asserts that ‘the 
two factors which determine male mobility, clientage and Western 
education, are also significant for women. . .. Women’s part in political 
clientage is indirect, as pawns in a male game. Aspirants to office, 
where possible, marry their daughters into the household of the aristo- 
crat on whose favour they depend, in what is called a “marriage of 
almsgiving”’.’ *? As regards clientage, a woman’s marriage under such 
conditions confers on her no status mobility. This marriage is in any 
case rather unlikely, since it is a sociological contradiction in terms. A 
Hausa patron expects from his client deference, obedience and loyalty. 
The Hausa husband owes his wife’s kin deference and respect. The 
husband’s deference is greatest when his marriage is one of alms. 
Accordingly the transfer of a client’s kinswoman to his patron or patron’s 
close kin in a marriage of alms is incompatible with the client’s sub- 
ordination and reverses relations between patron and client. As 
described by Miss Yeld, this type of marriage is therefore incompatible 
with clientage. Perhaps Miss Yeld has mistaken alliance for clientage; 
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or perhaps she meant to refer to the patron’s gift of a bride to his 
client; but this last would not create mobility for the woman. On the 
other hand, if her statement means that women, through their own 
clientage, may increase their social status, this also is wrong. Hausa 
women cannot be men’s clients, and for one woman to become another’s 
client is self-abnegation. 

To show that Western education gives women mobility, Miss Yeld 
says that ‘of the girls from all social groups recruited to Government 
boarding schools [in Sokoto and Gwandu Emirates] approximately 
three-quarters marry either Emirs, senior councillors, District Heads, 
or N.A. officials’.4* What we really need to know is how many of these 
girls themselves belonged to the aristocratic stratum. When Western 
education was introduced to Hausa, only boys of aristocratic stock were 
sent to the new schools. Since 1950 considerable effort has been devoted 
to the education of Hausa girls so as to equip the Hausa elite with 
‘educated’ wives. It is unlikely that most of the girls educated with this 
object in view are not themselves of aristocratic stock. Yet if they are, 
their aristocratic marriages involve no social mobility. Such girls would 
marry aristocrats anyhow; and they may also divorce the less important 
ones without any significant change in status. 

Finally, Miss Yeld concludes that while ‘women cannot aspire to the 
higher status positions of clerics, merchants and officials, one can say 
that occupation broadly determines their social position, and that this 
is related to marital status, being dependent on the degree of purdah 
imposed, which, in turn, is related to the occupational status of the 
husband’.*® On this, the facts can speak for themselves. In 1949-50 I 
conducted an occupational census of four neighbouring communities 
of Zaria, which together contained 292 adult males and 421 adult 
females. Of the 292 males, only 8 did not farm and only 37 did nothing 
else but farming. 171 men had only one occupation besides farming; 
58 had two, and 16 had three or more. Of the women, 142 had only 
one occupation; 254 had two, and 25 had three or more.®® Granted 
that on average Hausa women marry three or four times during their 
reproductive life, it is clear that we cannot expect much correlation 
between the woman’s occupations, her various husbands’ occupations 
and the particular forms of her various marriages. As regards the scatter 
and combination of occupations among individuals of either sex, I refer 
the reader to the details of my census. As regards marital stability, of 
89 men in one Hausa village, 24 had experienced divorce in less than 
three years.54 Of 220 women over 20 years of age in another village, 134 
had broken their first marriages when studied.5* The occupational 
classification of Hausa males provides no basis for the status placement 
of this population of highly mobile wives. 
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CONCLUSION 


In discussing Miss Yeld’s article, I have focused attention on the 
inappropriateness of her data, methodology and mixture of problems. 
On various occasions I have had to correct or qualify her factual state- 
ments; but I have ignored errors which do not bear directly on these 
issues. 

Miss Yeld’s paper is an instructive exercise in the misuse of controlled 
comparison. She set out to compare the differing effects of two variables 
which were defined so as to overlap considerably. She presents no con- 
clusions on this point, and neither indicates these effects nor compares 
them. 

As a supplementary objective, Miss Yeld undertook the analysis of 
social stratification in Hausa capitals, but for this she only had materials 
from Kebbi, which is not representative of these units either in its level 
of development, size, complexity, or in its depth of Muslim culture. In 
consequence this section of her paper consists simply in assertions about 
Hausa cities on the basis of Kebbi Town. None the less it is here that 
Miss Yeld presents her conclusions, which may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) Political and occupational factors govern male stratification 
in Hausa cities; (2) this Hausa status hierarchy is little affected by 
Western influence; (3) it includes women, whose status and form of 
marriage depends mainly on their husbands’ occupational status. 

These three conclusions neither define the ‘traditional Hausa status 
system’, nor do they show how Islam or Fulani rule affected it. They 
generalize Miss Yeld’s observations in Kebbi throughout Hausaland. 
However, Kebbi differs sharply from Muslim Hausa, Kebbi Town is 
much smaller than the main Muslim Hausa capitals, and Kebbi data 
do not correctly represent Hausa or Hausa stratification. 

In the end Miss Yeld expresses her dissent from my view of Hausa 
stratification rather more clearly than her view of this stratification 
itself. It is thus possible that her paper should be considered as an essay 
in critical comparison; yet since she began by collating Kebbi and 
Hausa data, she presents no comparison. Instead she obscures the great 
differences of religion, history, ethnic structure and social organization 
between these two groups. In this way Miss Yeld has constructed a 
melange which is placed before us as a correct restatement of Hausa 
stratification. This variety of critical comparison is a useful model of 
faulty procedure. 
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THE ENFORCEMENT OF MORALS 


(Discussion Note) 


M. Ginsberg 


Prostitution, that is the Wolfenden Report, arouses a number of 

problems for the philosophical student of society. In March of 1959, 
the Hon. Sir Patrick Devlin gave a Paper to the British Academy on “The 
Enforcement of Morals’ which discusses some of these questions from the 
point of view of an eminent jurist. The present note arises out of a considera- 
tion of these two important documents and formed the basis for a discussion 
one evening at the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies in the University of 
London. We may start from the point that the attitude of the Wolfenden 
Report to the problem of the relations between law and morals does not seem 
to be quite clear. It does state categorically that ‘It is not the duty of the law 
to concern itself with immorality as such . . . it should confine itself to those 
activities which offend against public order and decency or expose the 
ordinary citizen to what is offensive or injurious’. This and other similar 
passages, however, do not necessarily involve a denial of the view that the 
ultimate basis of law is moral. It may mean merely that the law cannot deal 
with those aspects of immorality (or morality) which in the nature of the case 
do not lend themselves to legal ascertainment or enforcement. 

Whether this is the right interpretation I do not know. In any case I agree 
with Sir Patrick that the criminal law ought to be based on ethical principles. 

The real problem is (i) how the moral principles are to be ascertained (for 
the purposes of legislation) and (ii) what aspects of moral good and evil 
permit of and require legal enforcement? 

On this I agree that no clear theoretical limits can be based on the 
distinction between private good and social good or between self-regarding 
and other regarding acts. The arguments against the distinction drawn by 
Mill are familiar and I do not wish to repeat them here. Briefly, I do not 
believe that the good and right for the individual can be defined without 
involving reference to the good of others. Furthermore, I do not agree that 
the good of the individual is not the concern of the community nor that all 
other regarding acts should come within the scope of public sanctions. 

(In passing, I am puzzled by the remarks on p. 7 suggesting that up to a 
point it might be possible to find a function for the criminal law independent 
of morals, Certain rules are necessary to secure the smooth functioning of 
society and the preservation of order. These functions, it is suggested, have 


1 Cf. paras. 61 and 227, pp. 24 and 8o. 
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nothing to do with morals. But surely moral ends are involved. That 
motorists should keep to one side of the road or be subject to a speed 
limit is surely necessary to save lives. Though it may be morally indifferent 
whether motorists should keep to the right or the left it is not indifferent 
that they should keep to the one or the other. Similar remarks apply to the 
functions of the criminal law as summarized in the Report, para. 13. All the 
ends referred to are morally necessary.) 

Granted then that the criminal law ought to have a moral basis, the 
question arises as to how the moral principles are to be ascertained? 

(1) I do not find the reference to religious authority and to the notion of sin 
helpful. The dictionary definition of sin as ‘transgression against divine law or 
the principles of morality’ is not very illuminating. In early thought sin is 
infected with magical ideas ... ideas of physical pollution and the like, 
which rest on crude notions of the spiritual. In the more advanced stages of 
religious thought the stress is on moral evil. Sin is the ‘moral evil religiously 
regarded’, i.e. moral evil considered as an offence against God. But I take it 
that on this view it is an offence against God because it is morally evil, and 
it is not morally evil because it offends God. What is morally evil has to be 
first determined, and religious views in fact change as moral ideas change. 
The reference to God is thus logically a détour; which may be theologically 
important, but does not obviate the need for independent rational examina- 
tion (cf. Aquinas: Right is not right because God commands it, but God 
commands it because it is right). Current discussion about birth control, 
divorce, or other issues about which moralists do not agree, show to what 
a large extent theological views are shaped by general changes in moral 
outlook. 

On the particular issue involved, I understand that in the Roman 
Catholic, as in the Church of England view, ‘Penal sanctions are not justified 
for the purpose of attempting to restrain sins against sexual morality com- 
mitted in private by responsible adults’ (cited, Journal of Delinquency, July, 
1958, p. 8). It is interesting to note that in dealing with homosexual offences 
the temporal powers have often been harsher than the Church. 

How then are the principles to be ascertained? The appeal to the man 
in the Clapham omnibus, the man in the jury, the reasonable man, etc., 
is confusing. 

(i) Devlin is right in stressing the point that the law must keep close to what 
is taken to be the moral sense of the community. But I think he does not allow 
for the part that the law plays in shaping the moral sense of the community. 
As was pointed out long ago by Lecky, ‘every system of law is a system of 
education, for it fixes in the minds of men certain conceptions of right and 
wrong and of the proportionate enormity of different crimes’. A balance of 
conflicting considerations is thus involved. If the law is out of touch with 
prevailing opinion it will be brought into contempt. On the other hand, the 
law can do much to train public opinion. It is at this point that the ‘con- 
servative’ and the ‘radical’ differ, the latter being prepared to take greater 
risks in advocating changes in ‘advance’ of the prevailing opinion. This is a 
matter which deserves close study. Compare, for example, the history of the 
prohibition laws in the U.S.A. with the attitude to current laws of desegre- 
gation. What Devlin’s attitude on this is is not quite clear nor what his 
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view is on the substantive recommendations of the Report. Generally he 
holds that the law should not be changed quickly for fear of giving the 
impression that moral feeling is being weakened. 

(ii) For Devlin, it seems, the test of moral judgment is the presence of a 
genuine feeling in the community. But he allows that it is important to 
subject this feeling to ‘dispassionate and calm judgment’. What then is the 
nature of this dispassionate and calm judgment? The analogy of the man in 
the jury seems to me to be better than that of the man on the Clapham 
omnibus. For the former is presented with a careful statement of the evidence 
on the facts and he is helped to distinguish between the facts and the law. 
The legislator could be enormously helped if he were provided with informa- 
tion on the relevant facts and helped to distinguish clearly between the facts 
and the moral issues proper. Consider the following questions in relation to 
homosexual acts? 


(a) Do they do any harm, other than being offensive or disgusting, and are 
they necessarily associated with acts that do harm? 

(6) Are the ‘anti-social’ tendencies associated with them the results of the 
fact that the law treats homosexuals as outlaws? 

(c) Are practising adult homosexuals likely to seduce small boys sooner or 
later? 

(d) Is there any evidence that the law is successful as a deterrent? 

(e) What is the basis of the gradations of punishment? Are the differences 
necessary as deterrent or do they rest on intensity of disgust? Are 
they based on dispassionate and calm judgment or on obscure or 
stereotyped traditions? 


Until the factual and the moral issues are disentangled both are obscured. 
The first task for investigation is to determine what the disagreements are 
about. The method is thus both philosophical and scientific, if the distinction 
be allowed. If a committee is appointed to advise on legislation the best 
possible opinion on both sides of the problems involved should be obtained. 
No claim to final truth is involved. But we ought to carry investigation as 
far as is possible. 

(2) Supposing the ethical and factual issues clarified, the question remains: 
what sort of moral good or right can be and requires to be legally enforced? 

Here I do not find Devlin’s principles very helpful. His statement that 
‘There must be toleration of the maximum of freedom that is consistent with 
the integrity of society’ is important as stressing the importance of a bona 
fide respect for freedom which is deeper than any formula. But I feel that a 
little more definition of the limits of legal action is necessary. I agree that 
Mill’s formula based on the distinction between self-regarding and other- 
regarding acts is not helpful. On the other hand, the appeal to the man on 
the Clapham omnibus does not help; for the law can do a good deal to educate 
public opinion and so shift the limits of tolerance. I believe that in liberal 
societies (in contrast with the totalitarian societies, which by regulating all 
sides of life, blur the distinction between law and morals, i.e. they legalize 
morality) there are certain principles which are more or less consciously and 
consistently appealed to: 

(i) Limitations inherent in the modus operandi of law. Thus (a) law can only 
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deal with what can be ascertained on reliable evidence and with acts which 
can be precisely defined. (6) On the whole law can only deal with outward 
acts and only to a limited degree with disposition or motive. Hence in practice 
it has to leave the assessment of degrees of responsibility to morals. (c) The 
law must respect privacy. Only such breaches of the law ought to be dealt 
with as can be proved without interfering with the private lives of individuals 
to an extent that greater evils would result. 

(ii) Coercion is used to prevent coercion. This is the individualist principle. 
It has been extended to include coercion of a non-physical character, e.g. 
undue influence or taking advantage of unequal power, e.g. in limiting the 
rights of contract with a view to protecting the weaker party. The protection 
from sexual coercion of the young or those in a relation of dependence comes 
under this head. Cf. para. 304 dealing with the law relating to living on the 
earnings of prostitution. This is said to be based on the desire to protect the 
prostitute from coercion and exploitation. In the view of the committee this 
danger has greatly diminished since the law was framed. If so, perhaps the 
law may not be justified, granted that prostitution itself is not a crime. 

(iii) Compulsion is also used to secure objects which require the resources 
of the community, which cannot safely be left to individual effort or voluntary 
association and which are liable to be frustrated by individual recalcitrance 
or abstention. It must be admitted that what comes under this head depends 
on the level of social development and the diffusion of active responsibility. 
What can or cannot be best done by individuals, how much can be achieved 
by persuasion depends on the level of social development. But in all cases 
the question ought to be asked: can the end be achieved by compulsion and 
by compulsion alone? Is compulsion necessary? Will it on the whole make 
for good? 

(iv) In liberal societies it is recognized that there are certain values or 
goods which cannot be promoted by compulsion or external standardization 
and which can flourish only in freedom. Such are religion, learning, research, 
science, philosophy and art. The state can, through law, help by providing 
the external conditions these ends require, but it must avoid anything like 
direct control of the values themselves. The principle here is not that these 
matters are self- and not other-regarding. It is that freedom is a necessary 
condition to the pursuit of these values. Individuality, variety, spontaneity 
are essential to them. 


London School of Economics and Political Science 
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Law and Contemporary Problems. Vol. 25, 
no. 2. Sex Offenses. Duke University, 
School of Law. 

ALL the contributors to this symposium 
share what is often described as a ‘pro- 
gressive’ attitude to sexual matters. To 
the like-minded reader, the volume that 
they have produced will be both welcome 
and informative. Mr. Morris Ploscoe 
gives the American legal context, while 
the British picture is presented by Mr. 
Hall Williams and the Scandinavian by 
Dr. Georg Stiirup. Dr. Clellan Ford con- 
tributes an admirable summary of the 
variety of sexual norms, based on mater- 
ial in the Yale Human Relations files. 
Ethical aspects of sexual behaviour are 
dealt with by Professor Joseph Fletcher 
who upholds the Wolfenden distinction 
between private sin and public crime; 
but he, in turn, is followed by Dr. 
Stanton Wheeler whose penetrating and 
critical paper hints at some of the prob- 
lems raised by this contemporary ‘shift 
away from a moral emphasis’ in the 
definition of a crime. On the sexual 
mores of adolescents, more particularly 
in the United States, Dr. Albert J. Reiss 
writes with his accustomed wisdom and 
knowledge, while Drs. Karl M. Bowman 
and Bernice Engle deal with the medical 
aspects of the subject. The only dis- 
appointing contribution comes, surpris- 
ingly, from the pen of Dr. Bernard 
Glueck. Instead of giving us the benefit 
of his potentially immensely valuable 
experience, Dr. Glueck merely recapitu- 
lates a perfectly orthodox statement of 
psycho-analytic theories of maturation— 
even though he himself comments that 
similar observations have ‘been reiterated 
in the literature with an endless repeti- 
tion that at times becomes boresome 
because of its monotony’. 

Professor Fletcher’s paper contains one 
minor inaccuracy. The Wolfenden Re- 
port (incorrectly ascribed to a ‘Royal 
Committee’) can hardly be said to have 
called for a ‘radical minimization’ of the 
laws penalizing heterosexual as well as 
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homosexual activities. Apart from this, 
the only criticism to be made of this use- 
ful volume is that it is multi-disciplinary 
rather than inter-disciplinary. 
generally of one mind as to what they 
would like to be done, the authors take 
radically different views of the origin of 
sexual irregularities. Since no attempt is 
made to reconcile these, the reader is left 
with an uncomfortable feeling that he 
must ‘pay his money and take his 
choice’. 
BARBARA WOOTTON 


Soziologie des Verbrechens by WOLF MIDDEN- 
porFr. Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 
Diisseldorf/K6ln, 1959. 379 pp. 


more recently through his work on 
juvenile delinquency for U.N.O., has 
now turned his attention to the socio- 
logical aspects of adult crime. An im- 
portant feature of his present book which 
distinguishes it from many other text- 
books is the wide scope allotted to what 
might be called the ‘Special Part’ of 
Criminology, i.e. the analysis of specific 
offences, which takes up almost the whole 
of Part II, in fact nearly one half of the 
book. In Part I, ‘Grundlagen’, the 
definition of crime, its history and com- 
parative Sy are briefly treated, and 
Part III deals fully with sociological 
groups. While the careful attention 
devoted to specific offences, in particular 
to the various forms of fraud and traffic 
offences, is all to the good, to the present 
reviewer it seems that the place of Part 
II would more na’ have been at 
the end of the book, which would have 
made for a more uniform treatment of 
the general aspects at present divided 
between Parts I and III. Moreover, 

while nobody could possibly quarrel with 
the special emphasis given to the role of 
the various groups, it means - 


stretching the group a Ae 
far if it is made to include nomen to 
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and ecological factors in crime. On the 
other hand, the family is not included as 
a ‘group’. 

It is not easy to paint a vivid picture of 
the various categories of offences, whether 
property or sexual or crime of violence, 
without giving full details of individual 
cases. Dr. Middendorff presents a large 
collection of case material, much in the 
same way as done by Hans von Hentig, 
to whom he frequently refers, in the four 
volumes of his Psychologie der Einzeldelikte 
so far published. His technique is there- 
fore open to criticisms similar to those 
which could be raised against that of 
Hentig, i.e. that his material is im- 
pressionistic rather than representative 
and that its reliability cannot therefore 
be checked. 

Against such weaknesses, however, at 
least as many points have to be noted on 
the credit side. Welcome is, in particular, 
the repeated emphasis on the need for 
empirical research rather than the 
dogmatic kind of study still favoured in a 
few Continental countries; welcome, too, 
the analysis of traffic offences, a subject 
to which the author had already pre- 
viously made some valuable contribu- 
tions; interesting his attempt to explain 
the, in his view excessive, number of such 
offences in Western Germany in the light 
of national characteristics. This idea is 
taken up again in other sections of the 
book, for example, in those dealing with 
white-collar crime and with the State as 
one of the groups dealt with in Part III. 
It is Dr. Middendorff’s view, based on 
strong religious convictions, that ‘die 
Verspatung’, i.e. the ‘culture lag’ between 
the solution of social, moral, and legal 
problems as against that of technical 
ones, makes itself felt in Western 
Germany even more acutely than else- 
where; and it is his attempt to interpret 
the different volume and character of 
crime in different countries in terms of 
national characteristics which leads to 
some intensely interesting and possibly 
controversial discussions in the final 
sections of this valuable and thought- 
provoking book. 


HERMANN MANNHEIM 


Restitution to Victims of Crime by sTEPHEN 
SCHAFER. Stevens, 1960. ix + 129 pp. 
255. 

Doctor Scuarer has performed a useful 

service in writing this book. It consists of 


a series of accounts of the procedures for 
making restitution to the victims of 
crime in a wide variety of countries, and 
is followed by a general discussion. The 
descriptions are systematically arranged 
and mostly brief. They are essentially 
legal in character, although they also 
raise the question of the extent to which 
the provisions are used, and whether this 
is felt to be satisfactory. 

It appears that few legal systems make 
significant efforts to compensate victims 
for losses, possibly the outstanding being 
the Cuban and the French provisions. 
The main issues seem to be how far, if at 
all, restitution should be considered in 
criminal proceedings, in what types of 
cases, and how offenders can be made to 
pay. The solution adopted in a country 
tends to be related to how far the 
criminal law is primarily concerned with 
punishing offenders (often supposedly 
giving satisfaction to the victims in the 
process) and the prevailing attitude to- 
wards property. Despite jibes to the 
contrary, criminologists appear to have 
been more concerned about the suffer- 
ings of victims than have lawyers and 
legislators. 

J. P. MARTIN 


The Passing of Traditional Society, Modern- 
ising the Middle East by DANIEL LERNER, 
with the collaboration of LUCILLE w. 


PEVSNER and an introduction by 

DAVID RIESMAN. Free Press, Glencoe, 

1958. xiii + 466 pp. 
Tuts book is the product of a sample 
survey in six Middle Eastern countries 
under the direction of Professor Charles 
V. Glock using a questionnaire developed 
‘with the help and guidance’ of Professor 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert K. 
Merton. Among other O.K. names in the 
field of Middle Eastern Studies dragged 
on to the list of acknowledgements are 
Ahmid Yalman, George Grassmuck, 
Morroe Berger, Philip Hitti, Moshe 
Perlmann, Afif Tannous, Ithiel Pool and 
Raphael Patai. The study was begun in 
1950. The results were analysed by eight 
analysers sitting in New York. The author 
visited the Middle East himself in 1954 
and in 1956-7. The number of inter- 
viewers employed is not given but they 
must have been considerable. Sixteen 
hundred interviews out of more than two 
thousand were used in the writing of this 
book. Parturiunt monies. 
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Nascetur quis? Respondit: Unfortunately, 
an outstanding example of what, to judge 
by recent reviews in this Journal, Britons 
regard as the major fault of American 
social scientists, the substitution of ex- 
penditure for thought. Firstly, the author 
has set out to measure social change. His 
time-scale is minute; four years only. The 
first interviews were carried out in 
1950-1. He rechecked them on his visit 
to the Middle East in 1954. These were 
years of violent political change in the 
Middle East, change still uncompleted. 
But as a time-scale for social change, four 
years is far too short. Secondly, the nature 
of what is ‘changed’ is so defined as only 
to touch the most surface aspects of 
society—what the author calls ‘life-ways’, 
that is, the externals of social behaviour. 
The structure of authority, the basis of 
political influence, prestige and power, 
all of this is untouched. Thirdly, the book 
rests on the assumption that the yard- 
stick by which ‘modernization’ is to be 
measured is approximation to the 
American norm, with all that this implies. 

Professor Lerner has in fact set up 
three types, the Traditional, the Transi- 
tional and the Modernized. The latter he 
has defined almost automatically by 
American standards. He must be urban, 
socially ambitious (i.e. prepared for 
social mobility), empathic (i.e. able to 
imagine himself doing jobs requiring 
abilities his own does not call for), 
interested in foreign affairs, willing to 
emigrate where wealth beckons (an 
extraordinary example of Americo- 
centtism), optimistic about the world’s 
and his country’s problems, literate (but 
only as a product of his urbanism—Dr. 
Lerner cannot conceive of an unurban- 
ized yet literate society of the seven- 
teenth-eighteenth century Scottish 
model), able to stand up to mass media, 
and adaptable to changes in his environ- 
ment. (Here Dr. Lerner, if the pattern 
of American, Russian or British life 
abroad is considered, condemns all the 
leading ‘modern’ states as traditionalist. ) 
Lastly he must be sanguine—Dr. Lerner 
actually has a Dysphoria Index. 

Much more could be said. But really 
this book is not worth it. Much that is 
worthwhile is embedded amidst the 
extraordinary assumptions, the begged 
questions, the one-valued, one-eyed views 
of social change which litter its pages. 
But basically the book is not worth 
troubling over. Social change must be 


understood in terms of the society in 
which the change is taking place; not in 
terms of that towards which certain of its 
members assume it to be evolving. 

D. C. WATT 


Japan’s American Interlude by K. KAWAI. 
Chicago University Press, 1960. 40s. 
Tue American occupation of Japan was 
a curious affair. A military headquarters 
composed of a mixture of energetic New 
Dealers, suspicious cold warriors, carpet- 
baggers, apostles of the American way of 
life, would-be colonial club-men and 
ordinary good-natured people, imbued 
with a strong sense of its own righteous- 
ness and influenced by its leader’s some- 
what messianic sense of mission, set out 
to remould the institutions and the think- 
ing of an alien people whose culture they 

only imperfectly understood. 

Professor Kawai’s is the latest, but 
almost certainly not the last, attempt to 
assess the results. His own personal 
experience as an editor of the main 
English-language Japanese ne per 
during the occupation has contributed 
little to the book in the way of new 
factual detail which the historian will 
find useful. It is, alas, the editorial writer 
who speaks rather than the news re- 
porter, with no documentation and all 
too often in the wordy circumlocutions 
(‘a significant indication of the undemo- 
cratic character of Japanese government 
in the past had been the relative weak- 
ness of the elected representatives of the 
people’) and pious pieces of gravitas 
(‘there is good likelihood that the present 
popular trend will continue to mould the 
Japanese Emperor into a true symbol of a 
democratic nation’) of the worst of that 
breed. It is unfortunate, too, that the 
question he sets out to answer is not ‘what 
changes did the American occu 
effect in Japan?’ but ‘how far did the 


word democracy beyond a few vague 
phrases such as ‘according free play to 
the individual wills of essentially equal 
persons’. There is considerable blurring 
at the edges as a result. 

Nevertheless, there are some good 
things in this book, which ranges widely 
over the Laan agricultural, industrial, 
educational and familial fields, with the 
emphasis, naturally, on politics. One of 
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the best things about it is its historical 
perspective. In his third chapter and in 
his last Kawai convincingly makes the 
point that the institutional changes in- 
duced by the occupation gained accept- 
ance, and have since survived intact, in 
so far as they coincided with trends 
already present in Japanese society. The 
period of the occupation saw a sudden 
and almost cataclysmic acceleration of 
processes of change already at work. The 
only pity is that he should have analysed 
these changes in his last chapter in terms 
of ‘conservative’, ‘liberal’ and ‘prag- 
matic’ reactions to Western culture, to 
the neglect of the demographic and social 
changes wrought by industrialization. 

The political sections which form the 
core of the book are uneven. The chapter 
on the constitution is now badly out of 
date (here, as elsewhere, Professor Kawai 
seems to have made no use of recent 
Japanese work) and so is a vague chapter 
on the Emperor which reads like a pamph- 
let prepared by the public relations 
department of the Japanese foreign office. 
On the role of political parties and the 
changing nature of their relations with 
the bureaucracy, though, he has a good 
deal of percipient and interesting things 
to say. 

Perhaps the chapter on attitudes is the 
best part of the book, for here the author 
speaks from his own experience of the 
complex elements which went to make up 
Japanese attitudes towards individual 
Americans, towards ‘America’ and to- 
wards the occupation army. 

One reason why the conqueror’s will 
could be easily imposed was because the 
values and norms which his reforms 
sought to subvert had lost their authority. 
From the aesthetic value of tea-drinking 
to the preference for primogeniture in- 
heritance, the Japanese way of life had 
been held to be superior because it was 
Japanese. The fact of defeat destroyed 
this equation between superiority and 
Japaneseness, and the famous ‘spiritual 
vacuum’ was the result. The indigenous 
‘democratization movement’ under the 
occupation had many aspects of the 
cargo cult, with the difference that the 
traditional values destroyed had pre- 
viously been systematized and identified 
as traditional, unique and superior in a 
highly sophisticated programme of mass 
education. Anthropologists as well as 
political scientists might well take a look 
at what happened in Japan between 1945 


and 1951, the more so in that we are not 
likely to have another chance of seeing 
a reforming occupation army take over a 
relatively intact society. » p pore 


The Chinese in New Zealand. By NG 
BICKLEEN-FONG. Hongkong University 
Press, 1959. vii + 145 pp. 30s. 

Tue problems of the New Zealand 

Chinese have been those of a small 

minority restricted in numbers by legis- 

lative action, recognizably alien in looks 
from the rest of the population, and re- 
taining some marked differences in cule 
tural characteristics. There have been 

Chinese in New Zealand for about 100 

years, but there was no serious immigra- 

tion until the discovery of gold in Otago 
in the 1860’s. By 1874 there were nearly 

5,000 Chinese, mainly miners, in the 

country. As the diggings in the mines 

began to be exhausted the Chinese, 
almost wholly a male population, drifted 
to the developing towns, mainly to be- 
come market gardeners, fruit-sellers and 
launderers. By the end of the first World 

War their numbers had dropped to about 

2,000, still with very few women. Only 

during the second World War were the 

regulations eased to allow permanent 

Chinese residents to bring their wives and 

children to New Zealand, and sub- 

sequent extension of this action has 
enabled many Chinese families to be re- 
united. But many Chinese men who were 
widowed during the war or who are still 
unmarried, even now cannot find 

Chinese women in New Zealand to 

marry, because of the abnormal sex ratio, 

nor have they been able to return to 

China, marry and bring their wives to 

New Zealand. Naturalization was denied 

Chinese in New Zealand between 1908 

and 1952. The census of 1951 gave 4,832 

full-blooded Chinese in New Zealand, 

891 of mixed blood, together forming 0-3 

per cent of the total population in New 

Zealand. Of these, some 3,000 were 

Chinese nationals. 


The author of this monograph, coming 


from Hongkong to New Ze as a 
schoolgirl, has been able to study from 
personal experience the status of the 
Chinese population, their attitudes to the 
surrounding New Zealand way of life, 
and the prospects for future harmonious 
adjustment. She points out that the 
Chinese in New Zealand do not live in 
any segregated areas; there are a few city 
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streets in which Chinese shops and dwell- 
ings are common, but no New Zealand 
city has a Chinatown. The Chinese are 
found scattered through both town and 
country areas, living and working along- 
side other New Zealanders, nearly always 
in harmony, and often highly respected. 
Juvenile delinquency, drunkenness and 
serious crime have been notable for their 
absence in the Chinese population; 
gambling and opium smoking are apt to 
be the offences coming before the courts. 
This the author attributes to the strength 
of Chinese family life on the one hand, 
with its filial piety and respect for the 
law, and, on the other hand, to the social 
mingling of the Chinese in the general 
recreations of the community. 

Yet the author thinks that all is not 
well with her community. The sex ratio is 
still unfavourable—in 1945 there were 
more than twice as many adult males as 
females. (This may be expected to correct 
itself as time goes on, and the author does 
not seem clear on this point nor to have 
fully worked out all the implications of 
the statistics she cites.) Prejudice, even in 
occupational fields, seems to be lessening. 
The Chinese community still maintains 
a considerable amount of integration. 
The Double Tenth is celebrated, there 
are several associations by home County 
of origin (termed here ‘familial’ associa- 
tions) which help to deal with the sick, 
the aged, arrange appropriate burial 
ceremonies and take care of the depend- 
ent families. Wedding celebrations bring 
together kinsfolk and friends from all over 
the Dominion. There is a monthly 
Chinese newspaper. But the New Zea- 
land Chinese are adopting Western in- 
stitutions more and more; the Western 
Christmas is celebrated at the expense 
of the Chinese New Year; the Ch’-ing- 
Ming at which offerings were made to the 
graves of deceased kinsfolk has tended to 
fall into abeyance; and ancestor worship 
has disappeared. The author states that 
traditional patterns of the family are in 
a state of disorganization, and will be 
even more so within the next generation. 

The theoretical framework within 
which the study has been set is that of 
evolution from ‘interaction’ and ‘accom- 
modation’ to ‘acculturation’ and ‘assimi- 
lation’. Robert Park, Romanzo Adams 
and Clarence Glick provide some of the 
frame, but much use is also made of 
Stonequist’s ‘marginal man’ concept and 
that of the ‘sojourner’, derived from 


Paul C. P. Siu. The author’s thesis 
essentially is that the older first-genera- 
tion Chinese have been sojourners, in- 
sulated by their small knowledge of 
English from full participation in New 
Zealand life, and usually living alone far 
from family and kin. Those first-genera- 
tion Chinese who emigrated to New 
Zealand as children (mainly in 1939-40) 
are the marginal people who have 
assimilated the superficiality of New 
Zealand culture, but stili cling to many 
Chinese cultural traits. Of the second- 
generation Chinese, those who are now 
adult are acculturated; they have grown 
up in homes where Chinese is a mother 
tongue, but with little knowledge of 
Chinese culture and, speaking English 
without an alien accent, they 
themselves as New Zealanders and are 
disconcerted to be treated as Chinese. 
While discrimination against them is 
light and the author thinks they do not 
experience any great degree of cultural 
conflict—much less so, for example, than 
do similar Chinese in the United States— 
they suffer from lack of vocational oppor- 
tunities and tend to react unfavourably. 
By far the most homogeneous are the 
fourth group, upwards of 2,000 locally- 
born children, who have attended New 
Zealand schools, use English more than 
Chinese and consider New Zealand their 
home. An assessment of their assimilation 
was made by a sociometric test in Dune- 
din city schools, and they were found to 
be socially quite acceptable to their 
fellows. By questioning a random sample 
of all sectors, some data were obtained 
on cultural preferences in general. In 
culture, all Chinese show a preference for 
New Zealand clothes, but for Chinese 
food. In language and occupation there 
is a wide diversity, but in general a sub- 
stantial degree of assimilation has been 
attained. 

The treatment in the book as a whole 
is rather thin. Theoretical have 
been applied rather stiffly, without 
further analysis; the empirical data are 
rather unsystematically presented; one 
wouid have welcomed more case material 
and further institutional analysis, as of 
family life and kinship patterns. But the 
book, which earned for its author the 
first M.A. given to a Chinese woman in 
New Zealand, is a useful contribution to 
a subject on which there is very little 
literature and examines of real 


significance, RAYMOND FIRTH 
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Indian People in Natal by HILDA KUPER. 
University of Natal Press: Bailey Bros. 
& Swinfen Ltd., 1960. xx + 305 pp. 
355- 


Tue field-work for this book was under- 
taken from 1953 to 1957 in and around 
Durban, where Indian settlement in 
South Africa is densest, though Indians 
form only 3 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the Union. Dr. Kuper’s field- 
work was ‘slanted towards the family, its 
structure and values by my association 
with the Family Research unit of the 
Institute of Family and Community 
Health’. The material is organized into 
three sections; the first provides ‘the 
background of South African Indians, 
the rise of a non-caste élite and the 
associations that have developed’; the 
second discusses kinship organization; 
and the third, public religious cults and 
health. 

It was not easy, Dr. Kuper tells us, to 
write an anthropological book on South 
African Indians. Their political in- 
security made them anxious about her 
work and she herself was uncertain of the 
adequacy of anthropological methods 
and concepts in urban studies. Her terms 
of reference also required her to collect 
much ethnography, the relevance of 
which she admits with unusual candour 
sometimes constituted a problem. ‘I am 
aware’, she writes, ‘that in attempting to 
cover so wide a field in a short space the 
book falls between the interests of the 
layman and the specialized interests of 
the anthropologists.’ 

The material on family organization is 
interesting and vividly described. Inevit- 
ably, of course, it raises questions that in 
the scope of one book could perhaps not 
be answered. For instance, ‘the most im- 
portant structured kinship unit . . . is the 
patrilineal extended family, the kutum’, 
the number of whose members living at 
any particular time varies from a couple 
of individuals to over a hundred. These 
people do not live in a joint household 
and more information on the degree and 
nature of their unity would be invaluable 
for comparison elsewhere. 

Again, ‘religion is one field in which 
there has been no positive interference by 
whites, and Hinduism provides them (the 
Indians) with an identity and security 
denied them in other spheres’. At first 
sight the idea is plausible except that in 
Mauritius where Indians are not politi- 


cally insecure and where the composition 
of their population is much the same as in 
Natal, there is a similar wealth of ritual 
practices. In Natal, we are told, religious 
organization promotes unity in families, 
local areas, sects, and among all Hindus. 
It is perhaps unfair, in view of the limits 
set by the author, to ask for a detailed 
account of the way in which this unity is 
achieved, but the lack of it emphasizes 
the slightly unsatisfactory account of the 
élite and of the secular associations which 
also ‘give to South African Indians a 
distinctive unity’. In the first section of 
the book there is a description of Indian 
political organization and its relation to 
the wider society; but from the account 
it is hard to see how the system works. 
But this would be another book that it 
may or may not be expedient to write, 
and in the meantime all scholars con- 
cerned with the study of emigrant Indians 
and of plural societies will be grateful for 
what they have received. 
8. H. MORRIS 


An Introduction to Religious Sociology by 
F. BOULARD. Darton, Longman & 
Todd, 1960. 166 pp. 21s. 


Out of about 40 attending the Second 
European Seminar on the Sociology of 
Protestantism in Holland last May, and 
out of over 20 attending the First at 
Strasbourg in May 1959, on each occa- 
sion only two participants were from 
Britain. It is true that two or three others 
were invited but could not attend. Even 
so, the national representations are an 
interesting if crude indication of the fact 
that Britain lags behind France, the 
Netherlands, West Germany and other 
Western European countries—not to 
mention the U.S.A.—in the attention it 
gives to the sociology of religion. 

True, in this country interest in this 
subject has recently been growing. A few 
university sociologists and a handful of 
clerics have been active and the bigger 
Churches have been engaged in local and 
regional surveys, usually as a concomi- 
tant to mission campaigns, that have pro- 
vided sociological data of a rudimentary 
sort. Many useful Facts and Figures about 
the Church of England were assembled in a 
publication of that title produced in 1959 
by the Statistical Unit of the Central 
Board of Finance, and the Newman 
Demographic Survey has been gathering 
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information for the Roman Catholic 
Church in England and Wales. A 
promising development has been the in- 
creasing insistence with which Church 
committees have been seeking, on both 
sides of the Border, what help and guid- 
ance sociologists may have to offer. 

But, in contrast with the situation 
across the Channel, the subject is still, by 
and large, on the fringe of academic 
sociology on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the Churches can still do a great 
deal more in this field than they have 
done. We have no institutes of the socio- 
logy of religion either entirely academic, 
entirely ecclesiastical, or founded and 
run jointly by the two sides, and the 
Churches have not linked religious socio- 
logy to their pastoral needs and concerns 
to the extent that they might. Perhaps 
this has been because they have been 
uncertain about the propriety of engaging 
in, or making use of, sociological research. 
Such fears, if any there may be, will be 
put at rest by this welcome translation of 
a book by a leading practitioner in the 
country which has contributed as much 
as any to this discipline, for this question 
is admirably discussed in Chapter 8, 
‘The Work of the Church and Sociology’. 
(Canon Boulard may also go some way 
towards reassuring those who may still 
have doubts about the academic respec- 
tability of the sociology of religion.) 

The book, which has a preface by 
Professor Gabriel Le Bras, was originally 
published five years ago as Premiers 
Itinéraires en Sociologie Religizuse. It has 
been revised slightly to incorporate new 
material, and it is an excellent summary 
of the picture presented by religious 
sociology in France up to the end of 1957. 
Such problems as the one that arises over 
statistics of religious affiliation are dis- 
cussed with discernment, and a most use- 
ful summary is given of pioneer and 
recent French studies in the fields of 
religion and the social milieu, religion 
and geography, religion and politics, and 
the idea of, and the use of, the ‘natural 
grouping’ (zone humaine). A map of 
religious practice in rural France is pro- 
vided, and the last third of the book is 
devoted to a discussion of method. 

Of course, as is made clear both by the 
book itself and in the balanced introduc- 
tion to the English edition by the trans- 
lator, M. J. Jackson, the religious situa- 
tion in Britain differs in many important 
respects from that in France. That, how- 


ever, merely underlines the need for 
more work in this field in Britain—and, 
indeed, for the continuation of the work 
that is being done in Western Europe and 
elsewhere. (The Church of Finland, for 
example, has appointed a committee, 
under the chairmanship of Professor 
Heikki Waris of the University of Hel- 
sinki, to examine the back- 
ground of the Church in Finland’s 
rapidly changing society. The committee 
has undertaken an extensive sociological 
investigation into religious attitudes and 
participation in church activities and 
hopes to correlate these facts with a great 
number of social variables.) 
JOHN HIGHET 


San Nicandro, The Story of a Religious 
Phenomenon by ELENA CASSIN, translated 
from French by Douglas West. Cohen 
& West, 1959. 200 pp. 


In times when social scientists are 
ardently looking for the uniform, the 
predictable, the quantifiable, it is encour- 
aging to come across a phenomenon 
which was as predictable as viewing the 
other side of the moon had been a 
generation ago. It is the conversion of a 
group of Italian peasants to Judaism and 
the settling of more than fifty of them in 
Israel. When it is realized that the trend 
started in an isolated Italian community, 
where the simple folk did not even know 
of the existence of Jews—=still less had any 
contact with Jewish organizations—the 
matter seems to border on the miraculous 
or the absurd. Yet, post facto, it is well 
explained by the author, who succeeds in 
placing the miracle in the natural order 
of human and social phenomena. 

The facts can be summarized briefly. 
Some time in 1930 a man by the name 
of Donato Manduzio from San Nicandro, 
a town in the Gargano promontory (the 
‘spur’ of Italy), came across a copy of the 
Bible, a book he had never seen before. 
The text exerted a powerful impression 
on him and he started to have dreams to 
which he gave religious interpretations. 
He accepted the story of the Old Testa- 
ment literally and his ‘visions’ were to 
him the of revelation which, as he 
read, Abraham and Moses had experi- 
enced. He burned his icons, started to 
observe the Sabbath, and set out to spread 
family. The movement gained in momen- 
tum by the discovery of living Jews, 
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though it was obstructed by the anti- 
semitism of the later Fascist period. The 
Jewish community in Italy, as repre- 
sented by the chief Rabbi, was oscillating: 
the sincerity of Manduzio could not fail 
eventually to prove impressive, but, 
unlike Manduzio and Abraham, the 
Rabbis did not experience, nor made 
allowance, for dreams and visions. The 
contact with Jewish soldiers from Pales- 
tine—future Israelis—gave the final im- 
pact to the emigration to Galilee. 

The author, Elena Cassin, explains the 
phenomenon as the result of several 
coinciding factors. The social ferment 
among the poorest classes of southern 
Italy, the quest for salvation from 
oppression, which had occasionally led to 
brigandry, also proved a fertile ground 
for the evangelical movement there. It 
was only because of the activity of this 
movement that a copy of the Bible came 
into Manduzio’s hands. A new discovery 
of the Bible, as she justly stresses, may 
have a tremendous impact on the minds 
of men and women. But the personality 
of Manduzio was significant too. For he 
appears to have been a man of a powerful 
personality who combined religious 
mysticism with common sense and, last 
but not least, was quite authoritative in 
his relations with the community he was 
leading. Reading the sketch of his char- 
acter and following the story of his self- 
conversion and the subsequent pro- 
selytizing of his followers, whom he 
occasionally tried to tyrannize, one cannot 
refrain from comparing him with some 
famous founders of religious movements 
who had appeared in more responsive 
times and had a wider scope for their 
activity than San Nicandro. 

The book makes a fascinating reading 
for the student of religions, for the socio- 
logist, and for the curious layman. The 
analysis is very good and thorough and 
the writing sympathetic and imaginative. 
There are two points, however, which 
would deserve more elaboration: the im- 
pact of the meeting of the Palestinian 
soldiers with the San Nicandro proselytes, 
and the story of the converts who emi- 
grated to Israel. But this contact of two 
worlds may need another volume. 

MORDECAI ROSHWALD 


Vorgeschichte des politischen Antisemitismus 
by PAUL W. MASSING (aus dem Arneri- 
kanischen ubersetzt und fir die 
denksche Ausgabe bearbeitet von 





Felix J. Weil, ne acct pt 
Europaische Verlagsaustalt, 1959), PP. 
viii, 285. Frankfurter Beitrage zur 
Soziologie; Im Auftrag des Instituts 
fiir Sozialforschung herausgegeben von 
Theodor V. Adorno und Walter Dirks, 
Band 8. 


Tus is a translation of a volume origin- 
ally published in 1949 as one of the 
Harper and Brothers series, Studies in 
Prejudice, under the title Rehearsal for 
Destruction; the implication being that the 
book examines the growth of that anti- 
semitism in Germany which 

itself in the gas chambers of Auschwitz 
and the ‘Final Solution’. The implication 
is as stupid as the original title was mis- 
leading. What Dr. Massing has in fact 
provided is a very careful and valuable 
examination of the rise and fall of two 
particular waves of anti-semitism in Bis- 
marck’s German Empire, what he calls 
the ‘Christian Socialist’ wave, of the 
early 1880’s, and what he calls the 
‘populist’ (Vélkisch) wave of the 1890's. 
The examination is directed principally 
at the social and intellectual bases of the 
two movements, and the role they played 
in the politics of Germany’s Second Reich 
between 1880 and 1900. Dr. Massing 
shows conclusively, in a careful, detailed 
and masterly analysis of political events 
in this period, that the anti-semitic move- 
ment was deliberately and calculatedly 
fostered and manipulated by the leaders 
of the various brands of German con- 
servatism to divide and break up the 
great German movement for liberal 
democracy, to deprive it of its main sup- 
port and to turn it against the new mass 
movement of social democracy. Apart 
from this, he points out, it achieved 
nothing; the progress of German Jewry 
towards equality of entry into the pro- 
fessions, etc., was hardly retarded; such 
social barriers as remained were erected 
against a larger body of undesirables, 
boycotts, freethinkers, and social demo- 
crats being equally excluded. Dr. Mas- 
sing also produces some detailed evidence 
to back his assumption that economic 
distress among the peasantry and small 
bourgeoisie made them eager listeners to 
the great anti-semitic demagogues, with 
their easy provision of an alien and 
identifiable scapegoat. This assumption 
is so often made without any attempt at 
verification that it is refreshing to find it 
standing up to examination. 
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The work itself is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of Germany. As a case- 
study in anti-semitism it should warrant 
the interest and the attention of all socio- 
logists concerned with minority groups. 
They should, however, beware of the 
tempting analogies that can so easily be 
drawn from this book. Anti-semitism of 
the two types here delineated has nothing 
specifically German about it. Stoecker 
and Ahlweldt are of less historic import- 
ance in the rise of what was a European 
phenomenon closely connected with the 
growth of nationalism, social Darwinism, 
chauvinism and imperialism which coin- 
cided with it in time. Social Christianity 
became far more of a force in Austro- 
Hungary under Karl Lueger, anti- 
semitism of the vélkisch type received, as 
Dr. Massing remarks, its classic statement 
in Drumont’s La France Juive as it did its 
classic expression in L’affaire Dreyfus. 
Anti-semitism has persisted as a leit-motiv 
yo the political thought of France to this 


y. 

Where Dr. Massing has perhaps shown 
the way is in his concentration on the 
politico-social circumstances which raised 
and destroyed anti-semitism as a force in 
the politics of the Second Reich. His 
techniques should be applied, if a real 
pre-history of Hitlerian and S.S. anti- 
semitism is needed to a similar examina- 
tion of the politico-social circumstances 
of Germany during and immediately 
after the First World War. Here will be 
found the real explanation of the dis- 
gusting, terrifying, appalling form Ger- 
man anti-semitism took in the Second 
World War. 

D. C. WATT 


Sociological Aspects of Economic Growth by 
BERT F. HOSELITZ. Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill., 1960. vi + 250 pp. $5.00. 

Tuere are few fields in which co-opera- 

tion between economists and sociologists 

is more urgently needed than in the study 
of economic development. Yet hitherto 


there have been very few attempts by 
economists to take account of sociological 
variables as anything more than inciden- 
tal influences. Professor Hoselitz is not- 
able for having tried more patiently than 
others of his colleagues to find out what 
the sociologist has to contribute and to 
integrate both approaches in the study of 
specific lems. The present volume 
reprints nine articles of his, published 


between 1952 and 1 
discusses the scope of theories 
of economic ; then come three on 
social patterns in economic develop- 
ment; after that follow essays on popu- 


lation pressure and entrepreneurship; 
finally there are three essays on urbaniza- 


57- The first one 


tory 

Se _Yet it is not only a 
volume for ; almost any histori- 
cally rainded sociologist will find valu- 
able ideas in the questions raised and the 
methods used for ing them. 

Professor Hoselitz has obvious sym- 
pathies with the German historical 
approach to problems of this sort. The 
central difficulty of this _——- is that 
one may study any num regional 
trends, each influenced unique cir- 
cumstances, without being able to derive 
any general law. Hoselitz faces up to this 
issue squarely. He recognizes t be- 
cause economic development in the West 
has been associated with a particular, 
capitalistic, pattern of social relations, it 
does not Ellow that the economic 
advancement of underdevelo; coun- 
tries demands the adoption of the same 
social order (consideration of this ques- 
tion is illustrated by an examination of 
the transformation of the Maori and the 
Japanese economies). Professor Hoselitz 
maintains that the way out of the diffi- 
culty lies in developing theoretical 
models for different types of societies and 
different of transitions. He himself 
favours a model designed to highlight the 
phenomenon of innovation. Three of 
Parsons’ pattern variables (ascription- 

icularism 


achievement; partic 

di ty) serve to character- 
ize leadi Paranoia he 24 and 
develo; societies. These variables, as 
applied to social action in the fields of 
production and distribution, determine 
the distinctions between social roles and 


other variables (the man-land ratio and 
the of constraint exerted by a 
central political authority) determine the 
more specific differences in the = 
— of societies experiencing 
which are wa nasaieaed “with 
different eee 
While system analysis on Parsonian 
lines fits fairly well with Hoselitz’ concerns 
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and should be pressed as far as it will 
go, its utility is restricted by difficul- 
ties in establishing the boundaries of 
social systems in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The need now is to draw together 
our knowledge of the micro-sociology of 
development in a way that can be linked 
with system analysis. It is an assignment 
which Professor Hoselitz can reasonably 
require the sociologists to undertake. 
: MICHAEL BANTON 


Kapitalismas und gerechter Lohn by oswaLD 
VON NELL-BREUNING. Freiburg: Herder 
Verlag, 1960. 192 pp. 

ConTRARY to appearances, the problem 

of a just wage can be more fruitfully dis- 

cussed within the framework of sociology 
than within the framework of economics. 

It is the nature of the society concerned 

which determines whether this concept 

can be more than merely the expression 
of a pious wish. In a community, in the 
sense of Toennies’s classical definition, 
the social norm precedes, and is stronger 
than, individual action: what is ‘right’ 
and what is ‘wrong’ is clearly known, and 
this applies to economic life as much as 
to life in general. In the medieval city, 
for instance, the hierarchy of crafts was 
relatively fixed: it was possible to say, 
therefore, which craftsmen should have 
a higher, which a lower ‘living’. In this 
way, the Thomist demand for a justum 
pretium of labour was practical politics: 
it simply meant remaining within, and 
acting in terms of, the established social 
preferences and processes. In an ‘associa- 
tional’ society, on the other hand, where 
everything is in flux, it is impossible to 
say with any assurance what the ‘correct’ 
wage level, or a correct wage differential, 
may be. As the norm grows out of 
individual actions (Smith’s higgling and 
haggling of the market), it is not pre- 
viously known and cannot be measured 
against an objective standard. One can 
perhaps say that under capitalist con- 
ditions a just wage is the wage that in 

fact forms on the market. But in such a 

proposition the word ‘just’ has hardly any 

tangible meaning; it can at best signify 

‘realistic’. 

Demands voiced, in recent centuries, 
for a just wage have therefore invariably 
been dictated by good will rather than 
by scientific insight. The author of this 
little popular book, however, is a realist. 
He bases his discussion on down-to-earth 


economics, not on a pre-conceived ideal. 
This pushes him to the conclusion that 
the just wage is the wage spontaneously 
formed by the forces of a free market— 
a thesis farther away from St. Thomas 
than he perhaps realizes. He points out, 
however, that nowadays the labour 
market is no longer in fact free, and that 
even the apparently spontaneously 
formed wage-level is largely manipu- 
lated. This makes it possible to apply an 
‘Ought’ to the operations of the market 
and to steer it, within limits, towards 
predetermined, politically conceived re- 
sults. The ideal to which the author 
would lead us in this matter is an 
integrated wage-policy, which would be 
common ground between the govern- 
ment and the ‘social partners’, capital and 
labour, realizing at the same time the 
legitimate, if voluntarily tempered, 
demands of all concerned. 
WERNER STARK 


Nationalized Industry and Public Ownership 
by WILLIAM A. ROBSON. Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1960. 544 pp. 50s. 

Proressor Rosson’s new book will evoke 

memories for anyone to whom he 

lectured in those heady days when the 
prize of nationalization was at last within 

Labour’s grasp, but the pickings had still 

to be assessed. The soothsayers and Old 

Moores of the movement felt no need to 

wait for such elementary social arith- 

metic; they knew the outcome of the plot 
as well as the actors in the longest- 
running Whitehall or Aldwych farce— 
indeed, better, since most of them had 
been rehearsing it all their lives. Thirteen 
years ago Professor Robson was one of 
the few who protested that the happy 
ending was still a long way off, and that 
the mere change of ownership of basic 
industries (some of which were in a 
desperately backward condition) could 
not be expected to spirit away the massive 
problems of managerial reorganization 
and industrial relations which confronted 
nearly all of them. Some of us will also 
remember how, while warning of the 
trials to come, Professor Robson found 
cause for satisfaction, optimism even, in 
the choice of the public corporation as 
the hero to rescue the basic industries 
from the fate to which an indifferent 
capitalism had condemned them; this 
was because of his conviction that its 
constitution could guarantee an effective 
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blend of business efficiency and public 
accountability through Parliament. 
Professor Robson still finds it necessary 
to take a long-term view of nationaliza- 
tion. ‘I have never wavered in my belief’, 
he writes, ‘that nationalization will not 
by itself bring about drastic changes in 
the operation of old-established indus- 
tries, although it may enable improve- 
ments to be subsequently made.’ Nor 
does he see anything in the events of 
the past decade to suggest that the old 
idea of administration by government 
department, or the new one of the 
joint-stock company owned and con- 
trolled by the state, should be preferred 
to the public corporation—‘by far the 
best organ so far devised in this or any 
other country for administering nation- 
alized undertakings’. Nor would he 
accept that nationalization itself has been 
discredited: there is the new possibility of 
‘mixed enterprise’, and still the possi- 
bility of straightforward nationalization 
in certain industries and services—bear- 
ing in mind that ‘the most favourable 
conditions are likely to exist in new or 
expanding industries or services’. He 
clearly has little enthusiasm for taking 
over another technological backwater 
like the coal industry, or another run- 
down railway system. In 1960 Professor 
Robson stands where he did on the 
critical issues of nationalization: but 
unlike others he has not achieved this 
through inertia or through failure to 
recognize what he himself regards as the 
often painful facts of public ownership. 
His new book is the most impressive 
example to date of a full-scale survey of 
nationalization. The publishers recom- 
mend it as a ‘fair and balanced account’; 
it is certainly that, though not everyone 
will agree with their other suggestion that 
most other ‘books, articles, and pamph- 
lets are so prejudiced that they are of 
little value’—there is now quite a decent 
literature on the organization and prob- 
lems of the industries to which any 
general writer on the subject must be 
indebted, as Professor Robson’s selected 
bibliography shows. It is, however, a 
specialized literature, and Professor 
Robson’s book meets a long-felt need for 
the balanced survey which is concerned 
with what has actually happened, as dis- 
tinct from the all-too-familiar attempt to 
make party capital out of the alleged 
successes or failures of public ownership. 
In a short notice one can only mention 


F 


the principal strengths and weaknesses of 
such a comprehensive work. Professor 
Robson is at his best on the relations 
between the industries and Government 
and Parliament; in unravelling the com- 
plex financial aspects of nationalization; 
and in discussing suitable measures of 
performance for public enterprises. He is 
at his weakest in dealing with labour 
relations, though he recognizes their 
significance. His consideration of trade 
unions is altogether too brief, and he 
would find it difficult to convince most 
personnel managers that, as far as their 
profession is concerned, the industries 
‘are now in the forefront of the British 
economy’. In the reviewer’s opinion, the 
assumption so lightly made in the early 
days that ex-trade union officials would 
make ideal nnel specialists has cost 
both the indastel tries and the unions dear; 
the industries too easily assumed that 
labour problems would now take care of 
themselves; and the unions lost many of 
their best men to the industries when 
they could least spare them. 

No assessment of nationalization would 
be complete without a discussion of cen- 
tralization and decentralization. Professor 
Robson does not neglect this task, though 
one feels that he finds it a somewhat dis- 
agreeable chore. He leans rather too 
heavily on the Fleck Report (on the 
National Coal Board’s organization) 
which for all its merits has not escaped 
criticism in management circles. The Re- 
port suggested that in certain respects the 
industry was not centralized enough; and 
looking at nationalization as a whole Pro- 
fessor Robson appears to believe—with the 
notable and understandable exception of 
the British Transport Commission—that 
the Boards know best. The Acts intended 
to concentrate power in their hands, and 
decentralization is needed principally to 
ensure a flow of information to them 
about consumer needs (p. 118). ‘Feelings’ 
by managers of over-centralization, of 
which much has been made by critics of 
the present organization of the industries, 
do not constitute, in his view, objective 
proof of excessive centralization, One 
wonders whether his championship of the 
public corporation leads him to over- 
estimate the importance of the central 
authority and to underestimate that of 
the views and feelings of the million and 
a half workers and managers in —s 
the success of the industries. One need 
not be an advocate either of ‘cosy human 
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relations’, or of the ‘excessive adulation 
of decentralization’ which Professor 
Robson thinks goes with it, to recognize 
there is an acute problem of size and the 
human response to it in the nationalized 
industries. In recent years, there has been 
a reaction in industry against large 
centralized management systems in 
general, and so-called ‘tall’ structures 
with narrow spans of control in parti- 
cular. Professor Robson is_ perfectly 
correct in arguing that the evidence to 
support this reaction is not conclusive. 
However, there is enough of it to suggest 
that the decision to create a unified 
organization of, say, 10,000 employees or 
more involves the probability that ques- 
tions of managerial, supervisory and em- 
ployee morale will become far more 
intricate; and because of the scale of 
the enterprise more likely to frustrate 
the central authority’s intentions. The 
dilemma of nationalization so far seems 
to be that public accountability demands 
a higher optimum size than that coming 
to be accepted for industrial manage- 
ment, when social as well as technical 
and economic considerations are taken 
into account. Clearly a more effective 
compromise needs to be made between 
these conflicting considerations; though 
when all is said and done it is difficult to 
disagree with Professor Robson that the 
public corporation offers the best chance 
of achieving it. 
J. H. SMITH 


Pilkington Brothers and the Glass Industry by 
T. C. BARKER. George Allen & Unwin, 
1960. 296 pp. 40s. 

Tue history of an industrial concern is 

certain to be of compelling interest when 

it spans the greater part of the nineteenth 
century and continues into the twentieth. 

The interest intensifies when the growth 

of the undertaking is so vigorous as to 

produce one of the industrial giants with 

a commanding position not only in this 

country but throughout the world. 

The history of the glass-making firm of 
Pilkington Brothers begins almost casu- 
ally: a doctor makes a financial success 
of a wine and spirit shop and his son 
invests some of the proceeds in a glass 
factory. This is revived from near bank- 
ruptcy by the sheer force of personal 
competence in the fields of salesmanship 
and factory control. Dr. Barker traces 
with penetration and understanding the 


varying skills which were applied by 
succeeding generations of this remarkable 
family which, as occasion demanded, was 
able to provide not only general manage- 
ment of the highest order but also the 
technological expertise and inventiveness 
essential to industrial growth. A continu- 
ing characteristic of the family was the 
willingness to invest in the business. On 
its incorporation as a private limited 
liability company in 1894, there was 
evidence of the commitment of personal 
savings on a very large scale and equally 
within the last thirty years Pilkingtons’ 
expansion, with minor exceptions, has 
been financed by themselves. 

The author describes with clarity 
enough of the complexities of glass manu- 
facture to enable the reader to under- 
stand the technological factors which 
promoted the development of the firm. 
At the same time, he has much to say 
about other forces which influenced not 
only Pilkingtons but the growth of the 
entire British flat glass industry: new 
inventions, the dependence on skilled 
labour, the search for pure chemicals and 
fuel supplies, foreign competition and 
the processes of combination and con- 
centration. 

The Pilkingtons were among the 
pioneers of industrial welfare services. 
Provision for recreation was made in 
1847 and at the same time a schoolmaster 
was employed to teach boys up to the 
age of 17. As to the assessment of labour 
relations, Dr. Barker disarmingly admits 
the impossibility of impartiality but even 
so, it may surprise some readers to find 
him dismissing a possible wage increase 
at the end of the nineteenth century as 
‘only’ capable of raising pay by 2s. per 
week, 10 per cent of the adult wage; one 
suspects that the employees would have 
a different scale of appreciation. What- 
ever one’s reaction to this observation, it 
will not detract from a sense of gratitude 
to Dr. Barker for a well-written book 
which enriches the literature of industrial 
history. 

GLYN PICTON 


Merger Movements in American Industry, 
1895-1956 by RALPH L. NELSON. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1959. xxi + 177 
Pp- 

THE main contribution of this volume is 

to provide estimates, both annual and 
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quarterly, of merger activity in United 
States mining and manufacturing be- 
tween 1895 and 1920. Professor Nelson 
has used the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle to revise previous descriptions 
of the bulge around 1goo. His are the 
first estimates for the years 1904 to 1920. 
He supplies two quantitative measures of 
merger activity, one based upon the 
number of firms disappearing by con- 
solidation and acquisition and the other 
based upon the authorized capital of the 
resultant firms. These series can be ex- 
amined with, though not spliced to, 
Willard Thorp’s estimates for 1919-39 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
figures since 1940. 

The activity at the turn of the century 
maintains its long-standing status as a 
major and pervasive combination drive, 
although the peak year is dated in 1899, 
rather earlier than was suggested by 
Moody. Professor Nelson also calls atten- 
tion to a revival of merger flotations 
during the first World War after about 
twelve years of dullness in the field. 

The most provocative part of the book 
is the long chapter which tests certain 
theories of the causes of mergers in terms 
of the statistics compiled for ‘the first 
merger wave’. Professor Nelson thinks 
that liberal corporation laws in a few 
states and attempts to control the market 
were important influences. His main 
emphasis is upon the emergence of a 
capital market for industrial shares. This 
conclusion is based upon data illustrating 
the deepening of the capital market in 
the nineties, the proportion of merger 
stock dealt in on the New York stock 
exchange, and the proportion of flotation 
shares which was sold for cash. The major 
evidence, however, is the correlation 
between mergers and stock prices, a 
closer correlation than that between 
mergers and industrial production. This 
analysis is continued in the final chapter 
for the whole period from 1895 to 1954 
and again the statistics suggest a close 
correlation, with little lag, between peaks 
in mergers and share prices, a correlation 
which does not carry over into the troughs. 

This interpretation of short period 
movements seems supported by the 
evidence. Such a macro-interpretation of 
the causes of mergers is attractive be- 
cause of the clustering of activity and its 
pervasiveness in manufacturing and 
mining industries during peak years. 
Professor Nelson’s ground for rejecting 


. on Cea pe no 
persuasive it to 
conclude that studies of the influences 
operating in the particular industries 
which dominated merger movements in 
different periods are no longer needed. 

The theory that retardation in rate of 
growth in an industry promotes mergers 
is rejected because Burns’ growth esti- 
mates for industries prominent in the 
mergers of 1898-1902 usually suggest an 
increased rate of growth at the turn of 
the century. A number of hazards are 
involved in a macro-analysis of this 
point. The standard ‘two-digit’ 


dustrial a may be too broad 


for significant tests, especially in in- 
dustries like yom and kindred products’. 
One would also like to, know, for rather 
narrower industrial groups, whether or 
not a resumed rate of growth was 
accompanied by entry of new firms and 
intensified competition, i.e. what were 
the growth cts for individual 
firms? It also still does not seem un- 
reasonable that a long period of falling 
prices: and retarded growth rates might 
help ‘cause’ a rush to combine when 
prices improve, especially if raw material 
prices ‘improve’ more rapidly. 

Similar doubts arise concerning the 
evidence on which Nelson has rejected 
other hypotheses. Even if a higher pro- 


concentrated it would seem more con- 
clusive again to examine the geographi- 
cal concentration of firms that merged 
rather than simply of industries in which 
merger was significant. The author makes 
no claims to have dealt adequately with 
the question of economies of scale 
because his data are not appropriate to 
such tests. But his claim that horizontal 
mergers are not relevant to such econo- 
mics and his doubts that such economies 
might become possible in many in- 
dustries in the same period do not give 
the reader much ence in his judg- 
ment of this factor. In an Appendix on 
Britain Professor Nelson argues that the 
same forces lay behind the merger move- 
ment in both Belenin and the U4.A. He 
does not refer to the 1958 study by P. 
Leslie Cook and others in which quite 
dithowet tefteantes tes oneal. 

In fairness, it must be pointed out that 
the author recognizes the hazards of his 
methods, which, though they demon- 
strate ‘the importance of' the capital 
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market as a proximate factor in merger 
movements . . . have not so clearly 
demonstrated its importance as an ulti- 
mate cause’. Thus in the last analysis 
Professor Nelson has more of worth to 
say about the timing of mergers than 
about their causes. 
CHARLOTTE ERICKSON 


Soziologie der Schule: Kélner Zeitschrift fiir 
Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie. Sonder- 
heft 4. 1960. 

Earurer Sonderhefte in this useful series 

have dealt with rural sociology, the socio- 

logy of juvenile crime and the relation- 
ship of sociology and medicine. This 
latest issue is a series of papers, by well- 
known English, German and American 
sociologists, dealing with various aspects 
of the sociology of education. Within this 
broad general framework no limitations 
have been set and the result is virtually 
a series of ‘readings’ from the works of 
specialists of widely differing attitudes 
and interests. The reader will, therefore, 
find himself familiar with much in this 
volume but can bear in mind that 
multiple publication in various langu- 
ages ensures that the better of the 
numerous articles and papers produced 
are brought to more general notice. 
Contributions are grouped in three 
main sections, the first dealing with the 
school in its social and historical setting, 
the second with the school in relation to 
the social class structure and the third 
with teachers and pupils studied as social 
groups. There are also individual con- 
tributions dealing with school-age delin- 
quency and with present-day trends in 
educational sociology. The field covered, 
therefore, is that designated as the ‘socio- 
logy of education’ rather than that of the 

‘sociology of the school’, in the English 

sense of the term. Indeed, it is only in the 

contribution by Jean Floud that the 

School emerges as important because of its 

formal structure and its characteristics as 

a social institution and not simply as a 

meeting-place for social forces or as a 

laboratory for the study of group activi- 

ties. Her arguments are extensions of 
those she has already advanced elsewhere 

(especially in her introduction, written 

in collaboration with A. H. Halsey, to 

The Sociology of Education, a Trend Report 

and Bibliography in Current Sociology, 

vol. VII, no. 3, 1958). The English 
reader will also be familiar with the work 


of Basil Bernstein, who deals with the 
social and cultural determinants of learn- 
ing (see his ‘Some Sociological Determin- 
ants of Perception’, British Journal of 
Sociology, vol. TX, no. 2, 58, 159-74 and 
later papers) and with the researches of 
Dr. Thomas Ferguson into school-age 
delinquency. The Americans represented 
are Robert J. Havighurst, C. Wayne 
Gordon and Wilbur B. Brookover, and 
they have provided full bibliographical 
references to those of their major works 
from which the substance of their articles 
have been drawn. 

For obvious reasons it seems best to 
give some more considered attention to 
the writings of the German contributors. 
One aspect of the study by Charlotte ° 
Litkens of the domination of the school 
by middle-class values is that it under- 
lines how widely divergent are those 
characteristic of Germany from those of 
England and the United States. There is, 
indeed, in the detailed and painstaking 
analysis presented in this study of the 
historical and social significance of the 
German ideal type of the Akademiker a 
useful corrective toa too-close preoccupa- 
tion with the purely social and economic 
aspects of class structure. The report by 
Otto Schafer of an investigation into 
social groups in several Gymnasia shows, 
as one would expect, that an institution 
devoted, as Liitkens shows, to the crea- 
tion of a scholarly detachment, does not 
necessarily favour the growth of indivi- 
dual or corporate responsibility. Com- 
parable studies in other settings would be 
of very real interest. 

The two other German contributors, 
Janpeter Kob and Hasso von Recum, 
seek to clarify the role of the teacher 
in present-day society, in which he 
occupies a situation of maximum social 
uncertainty—for example, between the 
younger and the older generations, be- 
tween the family and the wider society, 
between established cultural values and 
those emerging from the new techno- 
logical age. The main interest in Kob’s 
paper, however, is that he breaks new 
ground in his analysis of the significance 
for family-school relationships of the 
selective character of the latter. Von 
Recum examines the part played by the 
German Volksschule in the general process 
of upward social mobility, his work being 
based on recent research findings. The 
latter confirm that, in Germany as in 
France, Denmark and England, elemen- 
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tary schoolteaching has been a major 
channel from working-class to middle- 
class status, but that today the greater 
diffusion of opportunity and the dis- 
appearance of the grosser forms of social 
distinction have resulted in this being no 
longer the case. In fact, von Recum 
points out that his research shows that 
over a quarter of the teachers he studied 
had teacher-fathers and that teaching in 
Germany would seem to be increasingly 
a self-recruiting and hence a stable 
element within the occupational struc- 
ture. What stands out in this paper, as in 
the others by German contributors, is the 
constant and lively sensitivity to histori- 
cal perspective and to the total social 
setting, linked with a patient determina- 
tion to make their analyses as complete 
and as closely reasoned as possible. 
G. BARON 


The Mentally Subnormal, the Socia! Case- 
work Approach. Edited by MARGARET 
apAMs. Heinemann, London, 1960. 
260 pp. 255. 

THE coming into force of the Mental 

Health Act, 1959, is obviously an oppor- 

tune time to review the social aspects of 

mental disorder. The basic problems of 
people who have lower mental capacity 
than that of the average person remain, 
largely independent of changes in law 
and social administration; but in mental 
defect, as in so many other directions, 
emphasis and approach have greatly 
changed over the years. Not so long ago 
many low-grade defectives died young; 
many spent their lives in workhouses, in 
lunatic asylums, in voluntary institu- 
tions, or in official Homes; most were 
inevitably sooner or later submerged. 

Nowadays the emphasis is away from 

institutionalization towards integration 

in the community and this trend greatly 
enhances the scope for social care. 

This book is largely concerned with 
the social case-work approach to the 
mentally subnormal. There are chapters 
dealing with historical background, the 
clinical picture, the general principles of 
case work, social work in the community 
and in the hospital setting, training 
centres, problems of employment and 
occupation of the mentally subnormal, 
and a stimulating review of research into 
associated social problems. The scope for 
social work in mental subnormality is 
considered in relation to the needs of four 


categories—adolescents and adults with 
only a mild degree of subnormality; 
severely subnormal adults who are un- 
employable; severely subnormal children 
under 16 years of age; and those under 
guardianship. Most families require 
practical assistance, its nature varying 
with social and environmental factors. 

The social problems that arise from the 
presence in the home of a severely handi- 
capped child are many and taxing— 
almost irrespective of the precise nature 
of the handicap, as demonstrated by 
recent studies carried out under the 
auspices of the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trustees, but particularly pressing 
when mental and physical handicap co- 
exist—and the social worker’s task is not 
merely to help the handicapped young 
person, but even more to help the family 
as a whole in the various problems that 
arise. Short-term care in an institution is 
an invaluable social measure for tempor- 
arily alleviating the chronic strain so apt 
to be created, as it gives the family a 
break and possibly the opportunity of 
having a holiday which the presence of a 
handicapped son or daughter hitherto 
precluded; it is also very useful in times 
of temporary family crisis, such as a 
severe illness. The provision of some form 
of alternative training for mentally sub- 
normal children who are unable to benefit 
from the ordinary educational system 
has come to be accepted as an essential 
feature of a modern mental health service 
and Training Centres for such children 
have proved their value. It is appreciated 
that the doctor and social worker have 
a duty to protect the well-to-do and 
stable members of the community against 
excessive self-sacrifice in a cause that may 
not be worth it to the subnormal child. 
Writing of the clinical picture, Dr. Soddy 
regards the social prognosis as altogether 
more complicated than the educational, 
partly on account of the difficulty of 
assessing the likelihood of future change 
in the family balance, which may make 
the family either more or less able to look 
after its subnormal child. 

There is evidence to show that, con- 
trary to common belief, social failures 
among many of the young subnormal are 
relatively infrequent. When failure does 
occur it is mainly due to lack of the 
benign reinforcing environment needed 
to offset the handicap of limited intelli- 
gence; this may spring from rejection by 
their families or from disturbance of 
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family background by some such circum- 
stance as immaturity of the parents, 
marital disharmony, prolonged illness, 
unemployment or poverty. It is impor- 
tant to realize that emotional immaturity 
is as much a potent factor in subnormality 
as inferior intelligence, that these young 
people develop very slowly, and that the 
untoward effects of an adverse climate in 
the home may make their presence felt 
far into adolescence. 

The chapter dealing with problems of 
employment and occupation points out 
that there are wide individual differences 
in ability to use meagre assets, that even 
meagre assets may be sufficient to enable 
a person to exist in the community, and 
that among high-grade defectives pro- 
longed maturation is very common; 
hence the prognosis for such people in 
adult life is likely to be better than 
appears in adolescence. A child who is 
quite properly assessed as ‘insufficient’ 
while still at school may yet, in the cir- 
cumstances of our modern industrial 
world—especially in times of full employ- 
ment—be quite well able to hold many 
not-too-exacting jobs; and, fortunately, 
he may in favourable circumstances train 
on from adolescence to stable employ- 
ment in early manhood. But success is 
largely dependent on training, on skilled 
vocational guidance and on the co- 
operation and understanding of em- 
ployers and workpeople. The authors 
believe that nowadays increasing use of 
machinery in agriculture and resultant 
changes in routine render work in that 
field less suitable for the employment of 
subnormal persons and that, for the 
urban defective at any rate, industrial 
work where wages are high, supervision 
good and routines repetitive, seems to 
offer more appropriate employment. So 
far as low grade defectives are concerned, 
it has generally been assumed that their 
economic potential was almost nil, but 
recent research suggests that this assump- 
tion may be unduly pessimistic. Apart 
from competence at the actual job, social 
difficulties may arise in such matters as 
travelling to work, handling money and 
coping with the canteen, while rates of 
pay may present awkward Trades Union 
questions which, however, can generally 
be surmounted. 

As Dr. Tizard points out, the selection 
of material for a brief review of social 
research in mental deficiency must be to 
a large extent arbitrary, but he does well 


to direct attention to eight fields in which 
research having social implications has 
been carried out during the last few 
years, all bearing upon the work of the 
worker in mental deficiency, or 
on the attitude which one brings to this 
work; as he says, social research in mental 
deficiency has a methodological interest 
which has not been sufficiently appreci- 
ated. Altogether, despite some over- 
lapping necessarily inherent in its presen- 
tation, this is an interesting and stimu- 
lating book likely to be of interest to a 
wide range of social workers. 
T. FERGUSON 


Social Problems in America by HARRY C. 
BREDEMEIER and JACKSON TOBY. John 
Wily, 1960 (Chapman & Hall). 510 


PP. 545- 

The Social Welfare Forum 1959. Columbia 
University Press, 1959 O.U.P. 276 pp. 
405. 

Tuese publications demonstrate that the 
thinking of American sociologists, social 
workers, and social administrators is 
becoming firmly set in a new direction. 
The optimism and assertiveness that 
formerly characterized much of their 
work has now been replaced by out- 
spoken doubts concerning the viability of 
the American Way of Life and by a com- 
pulsion to challenge the inner strong- 
holds of their fellow-citizens’ complac- 
ency. In other words, American sociolo- 
gists and their colleagues are beginning 
to return to the world of realities, and to 
ask themselves at long last whether 
traditional social values can still be 
relied on in the post-Sputnik age; added 
to this there is the equally obvious 
question whether the institutional forms 
of capitalism that were evolved along- 
side horse-and-buggy rt can 
adequately serve the needs of a society 
which demands the economic and social 
benefits that can be made to accrue from 
antibiotic chemotherapy and nuclear 
fission. It is plain that it is no longer 
regarded as criminally un-American to 
pose these questions. 

If many will see in Social Problems in 
America nothing more than another 
college text designed to arouse the other- 
wise sluggish interest of the under- 
graduate in the problems of the society of 
which he is a member, it is the most out- 
spoken and forceful one I have read. The 
fact that courses of this kind have pros- 
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pered even in a McCarthyite world 
demonstrates that there is real life in the 
old dog of American sociology. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that the 
book contains a series of often quite 
‘unscientific’ extracts from a wide variety 
of sources, including more or less popular 
journals as well as sociological texts, held 
together by the common theme that the 
American people are ‘frustrated’ and 
‘anxious’, that they have lost their faith 
and have endeavoured to fill the gap in 
their lives by acquiring material things. 
The result is sometimes unscholarly in 
its earnestness, but the purpose is un- 
deniably sincere. ‘Faced with an erosion 
of faith’, it is said, ‘which threatened to 
create a socio-cultural chaos in which all 
goals seemed equally worthless, Ameri- 
cans turn towards an aspect of reality 
which science seems to stress: the 
tangible.’ The authors of this text have 
therefore abandoned the pursuit of 
‘science’, and with it academic security, 
in favour of the restatement of moral 
issues. The role they have assumed is 
prophetic rather than diagnostic. 

This theme is repeated in a different 
key in the papers submitted to the Social 
Welfare Forum in 1959. It was explicit 
in the President’s address, for he states 
the view in it that social workers, in 
turning to science in the search for 
respectability, have subjected their in- 
dignation to an excessively rigid control. 
‘The capacity for moral indignation’, he 
said, ‘is an essential part of the equip- 
ment of every social worker.’ Social work 
education must therefore be recon- 
structed so as to deal with values rather 
than explanations, and the workers must 
concern themselves with the criticism of 
the status quo. As another participant puts 
it, ‘social work must be supremely con- 
cerned with people and things as they 
ought to be’. 

The two volumes thus embody a 
common theme; it is stated in identical 
terms in so far as they share a measure of 
optimism derived from the belief that 
professionalization will give the specialist 
a growing sense of purpose and obliga- 
tion, and therefore restrict the spread of 
the corruption that weakens American 
society so deplorably, and assist in the 
development of the social economy that is 
so grievously starved at the moment. But 
American sociology has advanced too far 
in its understanding of pressure groups 
to allow much faith to be pinned to this 


possibility. The Conference studies of 
Medical Care Issues and the limited 
scope in America of Public Assistance 
were too well informed to make it 
possible to draw the conclusion from 
them that the public welfare can be left 
to the trusteeship of sectional interests. 

The impression made on one’s mind 
by reading these books is to reinforce 
one’s conclusion that the weltschmerz of 
the Americans is now widely, consci- 
ously, and deeply felt, but that it has so 
far evoked as a response little more than 
the placebo of wishful thinking. It 
appears to be assumed that a choice must 
be made between the scientific study ed 
a social organization and the 
of a responsibility to solve social soulienea. 
This is surely an unreal dilemma. 

T. 8. SIMEY 


What is Political Philosophy? and other studies 
by LEO straAuss. The Free Press, 
Glencoe, 1959. 315 pp. $6.00 

Tuts is a collection of essays, all of which 
have been published before, though 
some not in English. In the first two 
essays, entitled ‘What is Political Philo- 
sophy?’ and ‘Political Philosophy and 
History’, Professor Strauss attacks the 
positivist thesis that there can be 
political or social science devoid of value 
judgments, and the ‘historicist’ thesis that 
political philosophies can be examined 
only as historical phenomena. He him- 
self holds that we can and should consider 
whether a political philosophy is true, 
but agrees that in our day the examina- 
tion must include historical treatment. 

Now these contentions, both negative 
and positive, are well worth arguing, and 
I myself am di to accept them. But 

fessor Strauss’s tion of 
eee It is 
not particularly helpful to d - tical 
philosophy as ‘the rae ge 

the nature of politi things’, or to 

explain the important difference between 

modern, historically overlaid, political 

ideas and earlier political ideas by refer- 

ring to Hume’s doctrine about the origin 
of (simple) ideas from ‘impressions’. 

Nor are Professor Strauss’s arguments 
always convincing. For example, when 
dealing with the positivist thesis, he 
argues that political science cannot be 
‘value-free’ because it must define the 
state by reference to purpose, which thus 
becomes a standard by which political 
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actions and institutions must be judged. 
What this comes to is that would-be 
positivists must judge certain things to be 
‘good’ or ‘bad’ (i.e. useful or harmful) as 
means for realizing certain ends. But they 
are not thereby abandoning their positiv- 
ist thesis. They would take such instru- 
mental ‘value’ judgments to be causal 
statements. The value judgments that 
matter are those which declare the ends to 
be good, and a positivistic political 
scientist can say that a state (or even ‘the 
state’) has a certain set of purposes with- 
out implying any judgment on his part 
that these purposes are good or bad. 

It seems a pity that Professor Strauss, 
in publishing a fair-sized book with What 
is Political Philosophy? as its main title, 
should not have taken the opportunity 
to elaborate his position more systemati- 
cally. The first essay itself becomes a 
historical survey after its initial section. 
The ‘other studies’ that follow are mostly 
historical, often on topics of a highly 
specialized nature, such as Xenophon’s 
Hiero, Alfarabi’s summary of Plato’s 
Laws, and Maimonides’ brief remarks 
about moral and political philosophy at 
the end of his book on logic. A couple are 
lengthy reviews (of R. Polin’s book on 
Hobbes and of W. von Leyden’s edition 
of Locke’s Essays on the Law of Nature). 


The last fifty pages of the book reprint 
sixteen shorter reviews. 
D. D. RAPHAEL 


History as a Social Science, An Essay on the 
Nature and Purpose of Historical Studies 
by FOLKE povriING. Nijhoff, The 
Hague, 1960. vii + 97 pp. Guilders 
6.90. 

Tue nature and purpose of historical 

studies is an old problem which has never 

been definitely resolved. Is history a 

science, or is it essentially a method? Is it 

a practical, pragmatic discipline, or is 

it purely theoretical? Can it predict, or 

is it limited to observation of things past? 

The present essay is related to these 
fundamental problems, even if it attacks 
the issues in a peculiar way of its own. 

The thesis of Mr. Dovring can be briefly 

summarized as follows. There is no basic 

difference between humanistic and 
natural science, both being based upon 
the same mental processes. Thus history, 
in principle, is a science. In science, as is 
well known, we try not only to ascertain 
acts, but to build a system of laws which 


would enable us to predict certain phen- 
omena. Does history then lead to such a 
predictive system of knowledge? 

To answer this question the author 
makes a distinction between the indivi- 
dual, unique, unpredictable phenom- 
enon,. and the repetitive, regular 
elements in reality. Pointing out that 
physical phenomena are often individual 
too (the planet we live on, for example), 
he emphasizes the significance of this 
distinction in historical occurrences: 
there is, on the one hand, the unique, 
such as the trip of Columbus or the mind 
of Copernicus, and, on the other hand, 
the mass phenomena in which a certain 
amount of regularity can be observed. 
The unique is the main object of interest 
of the political historian (as well as of the 
historian of art and literature), while the 
mass phenomena are studied by the 
economic and social historian. The 
unique cannot be put into the framework 
of predictability, because even if we 
should be able to list all the underlying 
causes for the appearance of a Napoleon 
or a Shakespeare (economic, political, 
cultural, psychological, geographical, 
genetic, etc.), the peculiar combination of 
all these factors is not determined, and 
thus the resulting effect eludes a deter- 
ministic explanation and remains unique 
and unpredictable. In social history, 
where observation of mass phenomena in 
the past helps to map out the regularities 
of human existence, the historian turns 
into a social scientist. It is this way, rather 
than exploration of the unique, that 
promises to yield the more fruitful results 
in scientific knowledge. 

There are a few cardinal points in this 
essay which the present reviewer finds 
hard to agree with. One is the disregard 
of the principle of human will. If the will 
of human beings is to some extent 
mastered by themselves, a difference 
in principle arises between the natural 
sciences and studies of man (including 
both history and social science). Possibly, 
this element of free will has much more 
to do with the basic unpredictability of 
past, and present, social phenomena than 
the author cares to admit. 

The second point of criticism is that, 
whether or not free will should account 
for this, the factual gap between most of 
the natural sciences and humanistic 
sciences as far as predictability is con- 
cerned is so wide that the attempt to 
force the scientific criteria of the former 
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on the proceedings of the latter may be 
altogether misleading and futile. Perhaps 
there is a gap between the world of 
nature and the world of man, and 
each may require a basically different 
approach. 

Indeed, the study of history in the con- 
ventional sense may be regarded as the 
expression of human interest in man as a 
different object of inquiry than natural 
phenomena and in this sense unique. 
True, this study of history—especially the 
political history—has often been dis- 
torted, biased and falsified for nation- 
alistic purposes, as the author justly 
observes. But these shortcomings in the 
past need not imply that history as the 
study of the unique is essentially of no 
great value for the understanding of the 
present. For if scientific history and social 
science (in the author’s sense) will dis- 
cover only negligible or obvious laws, as 
they have so far, the understanding of the 
unique might provide some insights 
which need not be entirely worthless. 

MORDECAI ROSHWALD 


The Intellectuals. A Controversial Portrait. 
Edited by GEORGE B. DE HUSZzAR. Allen 
& Unwin. viii + 543 pp. 555. 

AUDEN once wrote that, to the man in the 

street, the word ‘Intellectual’ suggested at 

once someone untrue to his wife. There 
is no doubt that it is a pejorative term, 
used and misused with loose abandon. 

The editor of this new and lavish an- 

thology, which is confined for reasons of 

space to the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, nowhere specifically defines 
the word but declares that he uses it in 
its broad sense. By the end of the first 
part, which is an historical account, 
starting with de Tocqueville, of the 
emergence of the modern intellectual in 
France, Russia and America from 1776 
and 1789 on, it is easy to see what he 
means. (A comparison with nineteenth- 
century England might have been in- 
cluded here and one would have preferred 
less frivolous treatment of Saint-Simon 
and Comte.) His understanding of the 
word is clearer still by the end of the next 
two sections: on the nature of intellec- 
tuals (including essays forming a sort of 
rudimentary ‘Prolegomena to a Soci- 
ology of the Intelligentsia’), and on the 
various types, the Russian ‘Intelligent- 
siya’, the professor, the expert, the 
scientist, etc. It is here, however, that one 


begins to have doubts about the value of 
the book. 

In the first place, although it is reason- 
able to include some artists (in the wide 
sense) amongst intellectuals, the extracts 
concerning them—two fragments by 
Mallarmé and Degas, and a speech by 
Trigorin in The Seagull (a very curious 
choice this)—are completely inadequate. 
In fact a whole book vat have been 
devoted to this ‘type’ alone. The fourth 
and fifth parts, which really form a 
whole, concern the role of the intellectual 
and his attitudes towards modern ideol- 
ogies, in particular communism, and the 
problem of the ‘committed’ writer. The 
main fault here is repetition and diffuse- 
ness. It would have been better to con- 
centrate on a few concrete situations: a 
comparison, for example, between the 
1930’s and the post-1956 ‘New Left’ 
would have been most instructive. For 
the sake of that I would willingly forgo, 
say, Russell Kirk’s dreary attempt to dig 
up the corpse of Orestes Brownson or 
Von Mises’s description of the Sea Coast 
of Bohemia. 

It is in the last part, devoted to intel- 
lectuals in various countries, that the 
book is most open to criticism. There are 
two articles on Iron Curtain countries, 
both ‘pre-“thaw”’, three on Latin 
America and Asia, three on Western 
Europe, including an out-of-date essay 
on England by Spender, and nine on the 
United States. This heavy American bias 
is not justified by the quality of the con- 
tributions, of which those by Riesman, 
Lipset and Hook are the best; in fact it 
throws the whole book off balance. 

Any study of the — must be 
squarely centred on the country par 
excellence of the intellectuals—France. 
Included is an essay on France by 
Herbert Liithy, whose style and wide 
range make it stand out, as prominently 
as a left-wing economist at the L.S.E., 
but it is confined to the contemporary 
scene. As the term ‘intellectuals’ came 
into use during the Dreyfus era, it is 
strange that there is almost nothing here 
on [’ Affaire, Lucien Herr and the ‘Norm- 
aliens’, Barrés or Maurras. (In this respect 
it is unfortunate that Victor Bromberg’s 
recent, brilliant article in Partisan Review 
appeared too late for inclusion.) More 
emphasis on this period would have 
strengthened the anthology where it is 
most weak, i.e. in its treatment of the 
‘psycho-pathology of the intellectuals’: 
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their sense of mission, strangely mixed 
with guilt; their urge to be outsiders, 
coupled with their nostalgia for ‘belong- 
ing’; the schizophrenia induced by the 
conflicts between the urban and ruralist 
traditions or between ‘intellectualism’ 
and the cult of ‘instinct’; the peculiar 
phenomenon of the rabidly ‘anti-intellec- 
tual’ intellectual, etc., etc. The book 
might also have suggested a parallel with 
the ‘underdeveloped countries’, The 
growth of industrialization and educa- 
tion in  nineteenth-century France, 
followed as it was by disastrous slumps in 
the publishing and newspaper professions, 
led to a dangerous ‘over-production’ of 
intellectuals and to the creation of a 
frustrated, intellectual proletariat. Is 
anything similar likely to happen in Asia 
or Africa? Will the images of the ‘Four- 
millante cité’ and the ‘superfluous man’ 
come to haunt the imagination of the 
‘Afro-Asian Bloc’? Such questions are 
hardly touched on here—there is nothing 
on Africa or China—but these problems 
are fundamentally more important than 
the tribulations of the ‘alienated’ intellec- 
tual in the ‘Affluent Society’. 

I think that the book would have been 
much better if cast in a different mould, 
with far stricter editorial control, possibly 
with a more limited definition of terms or 
a more extended discussion of them and 
composed of specially commissioned 
articles by living writers. As it is, it relies 
too heavily on extracts from books easily 
available. There are too many of these 
huge, sprawling, American anthologies, 
the exact purpose of which is sometimes 
hard to discover. Mr. de Huszar is 
enthusiastic and intelligent; his compila- 
tion often makes fascinating reading; it is 
a pity that his energies were not better 


directed. A. COMERFORD 


Theory and Methods of Scaling by w. TOR- 
GERSON. John Wiley & Sons, Chapman 
& Hall, 1958. 76s. 


Tus difficult book has been exceedingly 
well received by many of the American 
journals, and was looked forward to 
eagerly on this side of the Atlantic as a 
milestone in the development of psycho- 
logical measurement. 

In all its lavish erudition it proves, 
however, a great disappointment. Indeed 
it is almost impossible to see what could 
have prompted the writing of such a 
volume. Professor Guliksen, in his Fore- 
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word, suggests that the Committee on 
Scaling Theory and Methods of the 
Social Science Research Council com- 
missioned this book as a successor to 
Guilford’s Psychometric Methods (the 1954 
revision of which appeared, however, 
before the present volume was com- 
pleted) in order to provide the student 
with an up-to-date source for study- 
ing the various psychological scaling 
methods and ‘becoming acquainted with 
their relative merits’. It is, however, 
difficult to imagine a student with the 
degree of persistence necessary to plough 
through so much turgid prose or one 
who, having done so, would be much the 
wiser in dealing with his own particular 
problem. This is a book for the rts, 
and experts among experts will no doubt 
enjoy the high level of abstraction on 
which the author moves, the strings of 
formulations and reformulations he pre- 
sents, until the whole book seems like a 
collection of polished terminological 
gems. Who would believe that so much 
sparkle could yet obscure so much! 

It should be stated unequivocally that 
the book is not a compendium of scaling 
methods. Its primary concern is with 
psychophysical methods. It has nothing 
whatever to say about tests or scales of 
intelligence or other abilities, of measures 
of personality, achievement, interests or 
aptitudes. From psychophysical methods 
in the laboratory it does go on to consider 
the area in which scaling techniques have 
developed with somewhat greater sophis- 
tication, namely the scaling of attitudes, 
but even here most space is given to 
Guttman’s work with hardly a mention 
of Thurstone Scales, Likert Scales, or 
scales constructed with the aid of factor- 
analysis. Obviously, this book is of no 
use to the student who wants to know 
how to construct a scale, or what type 
of scale to construct to suit his problem. 
If by any chance he already has some 
sort of scale and wishes to appraise its 
merits, he will have a hard time fitting it 
into the Torgerson framework, and 
should he succeed in doing so, he is 
unlikely to gain much critical insight in 
the process. 

The author has obviously performed 
an analytical and classificatory tour de 
force, and at times he is very much the 
master of his scattered subject-matter, 
but he hardly ever shows the critical 
grasp that would transform a millstone 
into a milestone. He rarely comments, 
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rarely teaches, rarely sets out the pro’s 
and con’s of an issue in a lucid fashion, 
and one never comes away with the feel- 
ing of having been helped over a difficult 
set of hurdles. One merely sees more 
hurdles than before, and while some 
emerge more clearly, others turn out to 
be higher or more treacherous and com- 
plex than had been thought at first. 
Hardly ever is a new point of view pre- 
sented, or an old assumption taken to 
task (e.g. that all dimensions should be 
linear), and at no point is the reader 
aware that scales deal with human 
beings, with their foibles and unreliabili- 
ties and scalebreaking inconsistencies. 
And how difficult it is to find old 
friends in this book! We find that ratings 
are called ‘Subjective Estimate Methods’, 
while scales dealing with subjective 
assessments of such qualities as loudness, 
pain, bitterness, and saltiness mas- 
querade under the new title of ‘Fractiona- 
tion Methods’. Who would expect to find 
our old family of ‘just noticeable differ- 
ences’ in a chapter on ‘Differential 
Sensitivity Methods’? And what is to be 


gained from calling Guttman scales 
henceforward ‘Deterministic Models for 
Categorical Data’? It is all done in the 
cause of clearer thinking, in the hope of 
showing us where the various types of 
scales ‘fit in’, but alas!, the termino- 
logical jungle overwhelms the newly 
hewn paths. 

It is disappointing to find that one has 
travelled on a treadmill, and a pretty 
narrow one, at that. Here and there the 
text is illuminating, and one gets a 
glimpse of what a book this might have 
been. Sometimes it is helpful to have 
basic assumptions and principles stated 
in formal language; the first chapter, for 
instance, on “The Importance of Measure- 
ment in Science’, is excellent. At other 
times, small bodies of new work are 
brought together for the first time, e.g. 
the work of Coombs and his followers. 
But the book is not much help to 
students, nor to the average psychologist 
who tries to measure a variety of human 
attributes—and it certainly cannot be 
recommended to Sociologists. 

A. N. OPPENHEIM 
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thought to be due to physical qualities arose from cultural difficulties. 18s net 
Institute of Race Relations 


CHARLES BOOTH, SOCIAL SCIENTIST 
T. Ss. and M. B. SIMEY 


This biographical study shows how Booth’s great Inquiry into Life and 

r in London, completed sixty years ago, arose out of his experience 
of life as a citizen, merchant and shipowner. This analysis, made in the 
light of the recent history of British sociology, shows the importance and 
significance of his work. ‘. . . a book that should be added to every library 
where social science students are urged to browse or where social workers 
resort.” THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 30s net 


THE CONCEPT OF LOVE IN CHILD CARE 
T. S. SIMEY 


A challenging contribution to the discussion of an important theme—the 
Christian tradition of care for deprived children and the sociological attitude 
to the same problem and tasks, especially the part played by love in the 
relationship of social workers with those in their care. 7s 6d net 
(Forthcoming) 
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Irrational Man 
A Study in Existential Philosophy 
WILLIAM BARRETT 


A provocative and profound introduction to existentialist thought in 
which William Barrett traces the existentialist tradition from Plato, 
through the great Catholic philosophers of the Middle Ages, to 
Pascal and Kant. Finally he presents the modern existentialists with 
such compelling clarity as to make the book a major and original 
philosophic statement in itself. 21s 


Evolution and Progress 
MORRIS GINSBERG 


The third volume in Professor Ginsberg’s collected papers, Essays 
in Sociology and Social Philosophy. In the principal essay, he relates 
the idea of evolution to the growth of society and social institutions. 
The second part of the volume gives an account of European soci- 
ology which should prove an important contribution to the history 
of scientific thought. 258 


Religion and 


Economic Action 
KURT SAMUELSSON 


The first major new discussion on the relation between Protestant- 
ism and capitalism since R. H. Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism. With refreshing gusto, Dr Samuelsson casts doubt on 
the notion of a functional relationship between capitalism and 
religious faith. His book will be required reading for historians and 
sociologists. 21s 
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The International Library of Sociology 


Spring 1961 Additions 


Islam and the Integration of Society 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT. An examination of significant 
periods and aspects of Islamic history to discover how Islamic 
integration was achieved and what lessons it has for today. 


32s. net 
Peasants in the Pacific 


ADRIAN C. MAYER. A study of Fiji Indian rural society. 
16 pp. plates, about 35s. 


Sociology: A Systematic Introduction 


HARRY M. JOHNSON. The central ideas that today constitute 
an appreciable working concensus among sociologists are 
worked into a coherent framework. 42s. net 


The Nature and Types of Sociological Theory 


DON MARTINDALE. An examination of the contributions 
of the principal types of sociological theory, tracing the de- 
velopment of each type from its earliest roots from the ancient 
Greek philosophers nght up to the most recent formulations 
of today. 353. net 


Delinquency and Opportunity 


RICHARD A. CLOWARD and LLOYD E. OHLIN. A 
theory of delinquent gangs. The authors provide a new 
explanation of Tdineanes which they call the theory of 
differential opportunity systems. about 21s. net 


A Modern Introduction to the Family 


Edited by NORMAN W. BELL and EZRA F. VOGEL. Here is 
a text which can help to move the study of the family from its 
present level toward the systematic and scientific approach 
which it deserves and demands as an important subject for 
sociological investigation. As a mature treatment of the insti- 
tution of the family, it will be of the greatest value to all 
students. 60s. net 
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